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A WEEK OF THE WORLD 


A New League of Nations 
GeEneEvA has made history this month. 
Germany’s entry into the League, and 
the withdrawal first of Brazil and then 
of Spain, accentuate the European 
character of that body, and may pre- 
sage ultimate changes in its constitu- 
tion. However this may be, the League 
has been strengthened by trading two 
minor Powers for one Great Power. 

Spain did not show off to good ad- 
vantage in the negotiations which pre- 
ceded her resignation. Indeed, she 
could hardly have done so with her 
present unstable Government, which 
was forced to gamble for prestige in 
order to ensure its existence. Primo de 
Rivera’s blunt note demanding Tangier 
and a Council seat appears to have been 
published without previous diplomatic 
preparation. It apparently surprised 
even Italy, with which Spain had but 
recently concluded a treaty of an es- 
pecially amicable character, and cooled 
somewhat the growing affection of 
that country for her Mediterranean 
neighbor. Indeed, the Tangier claim 
disregarded utterly any interest that 
Mussolini’s Government might desire 
to assert in the same quarter; it of- 


fended France, and irritated England, 
whose Government is traditionally 
jealous of trespassing in the Gibraltar 
neighborhood. Le Temps said: ‘Three 
aspects of the occasion which Primo de 
Rivera seized upon to demand Tangier 
at once strike a person. First, it fol- 
lowed directly on the heels of the treaty 
concluded between Italy and Spain; 
second, it came just at the time when 
Spain was demanding a permanent 
seat in the Geneva Council; third, 
almost coincident with the demand 
sensational false reports were circulated 
designed to show that the situation 
at Tangier is very serious and demands 
immediate action.’ 

Primo de Rivera had some justifica- 
tion for his claim. Tangier forms an 
enclave in Spain’s Morocco protec- 
torate, and has served as a base for the 
insurgent Moors. Nevertheless, the 
practice of using League privileges as 
counters in diplomatic bargaining is 
thoroughly bad, and the other Powers, 
although they sometimes commit the 
same fault, did well to rebuke it. 

Italy’s attitude at Geneva belied the 
criticisms leveled against her Govern- 
ment as unfriendly to the League 
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Francisco Cappola, who has repre- 
sented her at previous meetings, and 
whose satirical criticism of disarma- 
ment, published in our issue of July 
10, is typical of his attitude toward its 
activities, was significantly omitted 
from this year’s delegation. He is an 
honest believer in the inevitability of 
another European war in the not re- 
mote future, and his vaticinations on 
this subject are said to have annoyed 
his Government because they have 
been regarded as semiofficial. In any 
case, the fact that he no longer repre- 
sents Rome at Geneva is generally ac- 
cepted as a disclaimer of his doctrines. 

Whatever Germany’s vehement Na- 
tionalists may say, an overwhelming 
majority of her people are gratified by 
the new development. Baron von 
Rheinbaben, a former German Secre- 
tary of State, writes in the London 
Outlook that, ‘viewing the situation as 
a whole, we are on the threshold of a 
new period of general European poli- 
tics, and this period will not be con- 
fined in its consequences to Europe, but 
will make itself felt in the whole 
world.’ He thinks that codperation 
and evolution must be the motto of 
the future, and assures us that ‘no 
people on earth are more willing [than 
the Germans] to codperate with other 
nations to bring about that evolution, 
which must come if there is to be any 
hope for mankind.’ After reciting the 
alleged injustices that Germany has 
suffered from the League in Silesia, 
Danzig, and elsewhere, he predicts that 
nevertheless ‘all the political parties 
in Germany, except the Right Radicals 
and the Communists, will form a strong 
front for the carrying on of foreign 
politics in the future on the basis of 
this new development.’ 

Mr. Garvin, writing in the London 
Observer, believes that September is 
witnessing ‘the beginning of the 
League’s real career.’ One by one the 
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great questions inherited from the war 
are approaching solution. ‘France is in 
sight of the stabilization of her cur- 
rency. When achieved it will be one 
step toward the final regulation of 
Allied and enemy debts. Russia is 
moving inevitably toward a saner con- 
ception of her place and function in 
the world. Germany is strengthening 
the foundations of unity and internal 
peace. Britain, under the surface of 
conflict, is steadily getting the measure 
of her industrial difficulties. For the 
first time since the war the seeds of 
confidence have begun to germinate 
and to appear as the evidence of a grow- 
ing peace. The world, in this genera- 
tion, is weary of its past, and is looking 
more and more for the unaccustomed 
blessings of work and progress rather 
than the excitements of politics.’ 


Better Times Ahead for Europe 


Excerpt in Great Britain, where the 
coal strike is still an incubus upon 
industrial revival, and perhaps in Rus- 
sia, from which it is almost impossible 
to get dependable reports, a substantial 
improvement has occurred in business 
conditions across the Atlantic within 
the past few weeks. Indeed, there is 
one ray of light even in the British 
situation. That is the country’s bumper 
harvest, which promises to be ‘well 
above the average for the past ten 
years,’ to quote the Westminster Ga- 
zette. The hay crop alone will bring 
British farmers a quarter of a billion 
dollars. The area under wheat exceeds 
that of previous years by nearly a 
hundred thousand acres, and the yield 
per acre will be eighteen hundred- 
weight, or well above the usual crop. 
Barley, fruit, and vegetables have also 
done unusually well. This happy 
situation is in marked contrast with 
conditions in many parts of the Con- 
tinent, especially in France and Italy, 
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where agricultural returns will be 
considerably below normal. 

Although the new monetary policy 
of the Bank of France, which consists 
of raising money rates, restricting 
discounts, and purchasing gold or 
sound foreign currency against the 
issue of bank notes, does not inspire 
unqualified confidence in British com- 
mentators, the financial situation in 
that country has unquestionably im- 
proved. This applies particularly to 
the position of the Treasury, which is 
reducing its debt to the Bank by many 
million francs a week. The latter 
institution was able to meet the August 
payments due to our own country and 
to the Bank of England, aggregating 
nearly twenty million dollars, without 
causing an important drop in the franc. 
The people have been brought to real- 
ize the necessity of adjusting prices to 
the true value of their currency, and so 
far as press reports indicate are ac- 
cepting the sacrifices and discomforts 
of the economic régime imposed upon 
them by the Government without an 
undue amount of murmuring. Com- 
modity prices have risen in certain 
instances as much as twenty per cent a 
week, and are rapidly reaching the 
same level as those prevailing in coun- 
tries on a gold basis. The fallacy of 
imagining that a large export trade 
based on paper undervaluations is 
profitable to the country has been 
pretty successfully punctured, and the 
nation realizes that a few years of the 
unhealthy activity of the past few 
months would inevitably exhaust its 
accumulated wealth. Belgium, and 
Italy, which was, in fact, the first 
country to act with vigor to save her 
currency, are also enforcing a régime of 
strict economy. In other words, the 
people have learned that they must 
pay for the war, and that the more 
promptly they do so the lighter the 
burden will be. 


Germany and Poland are experienc- 
ing a genuine business revival, though 
in both instances it unhappily was 
started by the British coal strike. 
Accumulated stocks of coal are being 
worked off, and the mines in both 
countries are working full time. This 
activity alone would be a dubious 
symptom of permanent recovery, but it 
has been followed by a general improve- 
ment in other branches of industry. 
That is particularly true in Germany of 
the textile and the paper manufacture. 

During the latter part of August an 
American Commission, consisting of 
twenty-five experts representing im- 
portant branches of finance, com- 
merce, and industry, visited Moscow 
with a view to developing American 
trade relations with Russia. Rather 
paradoxically, our country, which re- 
fuses to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment, holds first rank in its foreign 
trade. The Commission has divided 
into three groups, one of which is 
studying commercial prospects in the 
great granary of the Ukraine and the 
manganese and petroleum districts of 
the Caucasus. The second group is 
investigating industrial possibilities in 
North Russia and the vicinity of 
Leningrad; while the third has planned 
to cover the region of the Urals and 
Siberia. The objects of the Com- 
mission are twofold — to survey the 
Russian market for American manu- 
factures, including Russia’s ability to 
pay for them; and to investigate the 
prospects for American manufacturing 
and mining enterprises in that country. 


Mutinies in Spain 


Ir is difficult to rationalize political 
developments in any country where the 
Government is dissociated from the 
public will to the extent it is in Spain — 
or, for that matter, in Greece and Tur- 
key. Some arbitrary or semiarbitrary 
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régimes, like those of Mussolini, Pil- 
sudski, and the Soviet Commissars, 
justify themselves by at least an ap- 
pearance of popular support, and a 
large section of the people under them 
still take an interest in public affairs. 
It would be difficult to predicate this of 
Spain, — at least outside of Catalonia, 
—and the last attempt to overthrow 
the Directory was little more than a 
pretorian mutiny. 

On July 26 the King, who is said to 
be the real power behind Primo’s 
throne, signed a decree introducing in 
the army a system of promotion by 
election instead of by seniority as here- 
tofore. The new regulation apparently 
ran counter to the interests of the ar- 
tillery and engineer officers — and 
probably of at least a minority of the 
officers in the other services. Their 
opposition took the form of a demonstra- 
tion — an attempt at a sort of military 
general strike. But the Army and Navy 
did not act with the unanimity of well- 
disciplined trade-unions, and their ac- 
tion, as far as we can learn at present 
reading, proved abortive. The Direc- 
tory is still on top; the army officers 
are divided against themselves; the 
people stand passively to one side and 
watch the squabble. Apparently the 
troops, who are mere pawns on the 
chessboard, do not look beyond their 
regimental officers for their orders. 

The Directory has held the plebiscite, 
which has been announced for some 
time in advance. The spontaneity of 
this expression of the popular will, which 
is designed to be a sort of ex post facto 
endorsement of the dictatorship, must 
be discounted somewhat by the fact 
that only the ‘ayes’ were permitted to 
cast their ballots. Other happenings or 
predicted happenings suggest that 
Primo de Rivera is endeavoring to ex- 
tend the popular and civilian basis of 
his Government. He is said, for exam- 
ple, to have proposed removing the 
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national armories from military control 
and placing them under civilian ad- 
ministration, and his personal advisers 
include a growing number of appointees 
from civil life. 


Japan’s New Emigration Policy 


JAPAN’s decision to discontinue en- 
couraging emigration to foreign coun- 
tries, especially those averse to receiv- 
ing her immigrants, and to concentrate 
her efforts upon colonizing her own 
less developed territories, is welcomed 
by the British press as of happy augury 
for all parties concerned. The Daily 
Telegraph comments approvingly that 
‘the dangerous question of Japanese 
immigration will be removed from 
the American and the British Im- 
perial complex of world politics,’ 
and declares that ‘Japan has behaved 
with great dignity in the face of the 
growing demand for the exclusion 
of her nationals—a demand which 
has been forced upon the governments 
in question, not primarily because of 
racial differences, but for industrial 
and economic reasons.’ The Manches- 
ter Guardian questions whether any 
of the territories at present under 
Japan’s flag will accommodate ade- 
quately her surplus population, and 
believes that the country’s future lies 
in its industrial development. It 
points out that ‘Japanese immigra- 
tion into white men’s countries was 
not so much a question of economics 
as a question of national pride and 
prestige. .. . Japanese immigration 
into these countries has never been one 
of the great economic factors, either 
actual or potential, in the life of Japan, 
as the pre-war Italian immigration 
into the United States was in the life 
of Italy.’ The issue in the minds of the 
Japanese was primarily one of race, 
and the fact that this contention has 
been dropped indicates an acceptance 
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of the argument that the barriers 
raised against her emigrants by other 
governments were designed mainly 
for the economic protection of their 


own people. 


Minor Notes 


Tue authorities in Chiapas, the Mexi- 
can state which borders on Guate- 
mala, are such zealous defenders of 
matrimony that they require all strange 
couples arriving in the country, even 
passengers in transit with marriage 
certificates in perfect order, to be re- 
married under their jurisdiction. We 
do not know whether this Catonic 
measure is dictated by high moral 
motives or by a wish to rake in official 
fees. In any case, travelers from 
Northern Guatemala, who have been 
accustomed to take the railway through 
Chiapas to Vera Cruz when embarking 
for the United States or Europe, now 
find it preferable to choose another 
route, and the Mexican National 
Railway Company has consequently 
protested to the Federal Government 
against the excessive enthusiasm for 
matrimony exhibited by the border offi- 
cials. But while Chiapas goes to one 
extreme, Sonora — perhaps by virtue 
of being at the opposite extremity of 
the Republic — goes to the other, and 
has made divorce so speedy, sure, and 
cheap that seekers after single blessed- 
ness are said to be flocking there in 
great numbers. 


Accorp1nNc to reports from Germany, a 
power loom that weaves cloth without 
a shuttle has been invented in that 
country, where it has been in experi- 
mental use in several textile factories 
for a number of years and has now 
reached a stage of development that 
justifies its being manufactured in 
considerable numbers on commercial 
orders. This shuttleless loom is 
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described as an extremely simple con- 
trivance. Instead of the complicated 
mechanism connected with the shuttle 
now, it works on two rods, which carry 
the threads and perform all the in- 
termediate operations for all kinds of 
yarn on the same loom, without any 
change of apparatus. It doubles the 
number of looms which a single weaver 
can tend, and obviates the breaking of 
threads and the flying out of shuttles 
that still detract from the efficiency of 
our best modern looms to-day. It is 
cheaper to build than the shuttle loom, 
and eliminates several of the prelimi- 
nary operations of preparing the weft 
for the weaving, and, it is expected, will 
appreciably reduce the price of fabrics. 


GreEEcE and Yugoslavia have signed a 
treaty replacing the treaty abrogated 
some time ago, supplemented by four 
railway-tariff conventions. Greece 
secures full ownership of the railway 
between Saloniki and Guevgueli in 
return for a payment approximating 
four million dollars. A representative 
of the Yugoslav railways is to share in 
the management of the line for the 
purpose of facilitating traffic. Disputes 
are to be referred to a French umpire 
appointed by the League. The Yugo- 
slav free zone at Saloniki, which as 
originally allotted was too small for 
its purpose, is to be enlarged. 


Dunepin, the southernmost of New 
Zealand’s larger port towns, has es- 
tablished a record which some American 
cities may envy, in connection with 
her recent Exposition. Not only were 
the displays eminently satisfactory, 
but the enterprise was a_ brilliant 
financial success. The attendance num- 
bered over three million, or several 
times the population of the Dominion. 


THE catalogue of the University of 
Paris records eighty-six German stu- 
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dents in attendance at the Sorbonne 
last year, the largest number since 
the war. They have organized a Ger- 
man student society, with headquarters 
in Rue Royer-Collard, and have set 
up a Stammiisch in a café on the Boule- 
vard Saint Michel. According to 
L’Europe Nouvelle, their presence in 
Paris has never occasioned the slightest 
untoward incident. 


AN advertisement sometimes throws 
interesting light on business conditions 
in the country where it appears. That 
is true of a full-page announcement 
inserted by a Buenos Aires commission 
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Commissar. ‘I wish our Russian working 
class consisted entirely of foreign labor delega- 
tions.’ — Vorwédrts, Berlin 
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merchant in La Prensa, which contains 
a list of the number of head of live 
stock handled for his various clients 
during the last twelve months. The 
total was more than sixty-eight thou- 
sand, and represented approximately 
four and one-half million dollars in 
American money. The prices per 
pound paid for steers on the hoof 
ranged, according to the season, be- 
tween five and six cents. Swift, 
Armour, and Wilson appear most 
frequently among the buyers, al- 
though no one of these firms equaled 
in its takings the leading British com- 
pany. 


THE EUROPEAN STEEL TRUST 


The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them. (Isaiah xi. 6) 

— New Leader, London 





THE LEAGUE CRISIS — A DEBATE * 


BY ANGELO TREVES AND RABANO MAURO 


I. RACE AND RELIGION IN THE 
LEAGUE 


Two years ago Argentina resigned from 
the League of Nations: Now Brazil 
follows her example, and Spain seems 
about to do likewise. Is this not due 
solely to the fact that these countries 
are fundamentally alike, both racially 
and mentally? All three are Latin na- 
tions, all three are Catholic, and all 
three are of Iberian blood. 

The League embraces some fifty gov- 
ernments, representing all the races and 
religions of mankind. Among these 
races and religions there has not been a 
single withdrawal except by the Latins 
and the Catholics. 

Why? The answer, which may seem 
difficult at first glance, is surprisingly 
easy for anyone who is famiiiar with 
the Nationalist press of Italy and 
France, which gives the cue to the 
press of Spain. From its very founda- 
tion the League has been constantly 
characterized by newspapers of the 
Idea Nazionale and Action Francaise 
type as a ‘Protestant product,’ con- 
ceived by the Puritan brain of Wilson 
and utilized by Puritan England to 
perpetuate Anglo-Saxon hegemony over 
the five continents. World peace, 
which is assumed to be necessary for 
the existence and development of the 
League, is represented by such news- 
papers as a diabolical device of the 
‘satisfied nations’ — that is, the Anglo- 
Saxons and Protestants — to keep the 

‘From Critica Sociale (Milan academic 
Socialist semimonthly), July 1-15 


poorer nations from expanding and ac- 
quiring a fair share of the world’s 
wealth and territory. 

The refusal of the League’s creators 
to allow the Papacy to be represented 
in it, Great Britain’s obvious sympathy 
for Lutheran Germany, the fact that 
when Germany becomes a League mem- 
ber and has a seat in its Council the 
Catholic countries will be in a minority 
in the executive organ of that body, 
England’s obstinateopposition to giving 
a permanent seat to Catholic Poland, 
and other incidents of the same kind, 
have strengthened the unconcealed 
antipathy of the Latin and Catholic na- 
tions to the League. France appears to 
be the sole exception, but even in that 
country its friends are confined to the 
radical parties; all other sections of her 
people waver between aversion and 
skepticism — especially since Germany 
is likely to become a member, making 
it impossible for Poincaré and his fellow 
champions of strong-arm policies to 
have their way. Furthermore, France 
is at present so dependent, both politi- 
cally and financially, upon Great Brit- 
ain that she cannot afford to criticize 
and attack an institution dear to her 
powerful ally’s heart. 

In describing this situation objec- 
tively, from the standpoint of a mere 
spectator, I do not venture to pass 
judgment upon the purposes, the 
methods, or the prospects of the 
League. I merely repeat what I have 
read and heard, and draw logical con- 
clusions from it. I recall clearly that 
when Geneva, the city of Calvin, was 
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selected as the headquarters of the 
League and its first sessions were held 
in the House of the Reformation, con- 
servative French newspapers described 
that body as ‘a new agency for propa- 
gating Protestantism and the interests 
of the Protestant Powers.’ 

Religious factors, which have exer- 
cised a preponderant influence upon 
the world’s past history, are acquiring 
ascendancy again, although we regard 
ourselves as liberals or agnostics. The 
bourgeoisie, whether they have real 
beliefs or not, appeal to religion to stir 
the passions of the masses. This will 
continue until we learn to regard reli- 
gious belief as the private affair of the 
individual and to eliminate it from 
domestic and international politics. 

As for the League itself, the fine 
words with which men try to cover up 
its failure cannot conceal the brutal 
truth. When two of the greatest and 
most powerful nations of the earth, the 
Americans and the Russians, hold aloof 
from an institution which must be world- 
wide to mean anything, and especially 
since Argentina, Brazil, and presum- 
ably Spain, have withdrawn, taking with 
them the major part of the Iberian 
world with its one hundred million 
people, it. is outright dishonesty to talk 
about a ‘League of Nations.” The su- 
preme effort of the bourgeoisie to es- 
tablish an era of peace and good-will on 
earth stands miserably defeated by the 
inherent opposition between its inter- 
ests and permanent peace. For a cap- 
italist régime implies economic inequal- 
ity, not only among individuals and 
classes, but also among nations. It 
instinctively perpetuates these inequal- 
ities, and will defeat any attempt to 
abolish them. 

The very fact that the members of the 
League are arming themselves more 
heavily than ever proves how utterly 
insincere is their profession of the prin- 
ciples that lie at the very foundation of 
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that institution. And when welie about 
our premises, nothing that we build 
upon them can be great and enduring. 

Consequently many League cham- 
pions make virtue of a necessity and 
propose a League confined to the na- 
tions of Europe. But do they honestly 
imagine that peoples and governments 
filled with the hatreds, prejudices, jeal- 
ousies, and artificially propagated ani- 
mosities that control Europe to-day 
will ever live together in peace and 
friendship? To assume this is to fancy 
that we already stand in the dawn of 
the day when the wolf and the lamb 
shall dwell together. 


II. ECONOMICS, POLITICS, AND 
THE LEAGUE 


ANGELO TREVEs attaches decisive im- 
portance to racial and religious factors 
in his horoscope of the League of Na- 
tions. He is obsessed by the idea of a 
clerical and nationalist renaissance, 
which is after all but a superficial 
phenomenon; and he completely over- 
looks the political and economic forces 
that really control current history. 
Let us review that history briefly. The 
League of Nations is a child of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. The Versailles Treaty 
is the child of the treaties between the 
Allies which preceded it. Among the lat- 
ter none is more important than the 
London Treaty, in Article XV of which 
Sonnino succeeded in inserting a clause 
excluding the Holy See from any part 
in the future peace settlement. 
Although the Papacy was thus for- 
mally ruled out of subsequent negotia- 
tions, it might nevertheless have exerted 
an influence upon them if peace had 
been actually made in conformity with 
the principles which Benedict XV and 
President Wilson— before America 
entered the war — laid down as indis- 
pensable:.a peace without victors or 
vanquished. But the overwhelming 
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success of the Allies destroyed that 
dream. Consequently, if the Holy See 
had been invited to the Paris Peace 
Conference it would certainly have 
been compelled to decline the invita- 
tion, for it could not incur responsibility 
for helping Catholics and Protestants 
oppress other Catholics and Protes- 
tants. If the Pope was to remain the 
head of the Catholic world he could not 
thuscompromise himself. Consequently 
the Papacy was excluded from the 
peace arrangements, first specifically by 
treaties among the Allies, and later au- 
tomatically by the course of events. 

Nothing in all this affected in any 
way the attitude of the Holy See toward 
the League of Nations. Catholics who 
oppose the League do not do so as 
Catholics, but as nationalists and reac- 
tionaries. The campaign they conduct 
against it is not religious, but political, 
or, looking deeper into the question, 
ultimately economic. They are the 
Catholics of the Action Francaise and 
of the Idea Nazionale, and in general 
they are those who have espoused the 
cause of reaction against democracy, 
parliamentary institutions, and liber- 
alism in general. They do not belong to 
the same class as the Catholics of Bel- 
gium, who are supporting a democratic 
ministry side by side with the Socialists, 
or the Catholics of the German Centre 
Party, who voted —even against the 
injunction of their bishops — with the 
Socialists and Communists in favor of 
expropriating the property of the 
Princes. 

What we really see, therefore, is not 
a Catholic, or a racial and religious, re- 
volt against the League of Nations, but 
a revolt of reactionaries of every faith, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, against 
the pacifist and democratic principles 
of the League. Brazil, Poland, and 
Spain are not actuated in their present 
hostile attitude toward that body by any 
principle whatsoever. They are moved 
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simply by resentment and offended 
vanity at being refused seats in the 
Council. In fact, their attitude implies 
a desire to participate more actively and 
fully than ever in the work of the 
League, and indignation at being pre- 
vented from doing so by the political 
greed of the Great Powers. The accords 
of Locarno guaranteed Germany a seat 
in the Council not because she is Lu- 
theran but because she is Germany, a 
great nation entitled to that honor, 
whom it is, moreover, prudent to keep 
under close diplomatic oversight. 
Those Powers which were not parties 
to the Locarno accords refuse to recog- 
nize the validity of these considera- 
tions, and insist that their own claims, 
based on longer membership and longer 
service in the League, should take pre- 
cedence. 

What does this really signify? It 
signifies that the present crisis arose 
when the League of Nations was ceas- 
ing to be a League of conquering na- 
tions alone, and becoming a League of 
both victors and vanquished—when it 
reached a point where it was truly ca- 
pable of defending thecommon interests 
of war-lacerated Europe against pri- 
vate interests. Race and religion have 
nothing to do with that. . 

We do not know whether the present 
crisis will be survived or will prove fa- 
tal. We do not underrate the strength 
of the forces hostile to the League. 
But let us face those forces frankly. 
The people are all for the League. The 
churches are outside of the debate. The 
powerful influences that have rallied 
against the League, or, better said, 
against its conversion into a true League 
of Nations and a powerful instrument 
of international democracy, are some- 
thing separate and distinct. It is by no 
means impossible that they will be able 
to destroy the League by inducing its 
more reactionary members to secede, 
or that they will succeed in making it 
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a mere fiction, as it was when it was 
founded, hoping thus to maintain the 
hegemony of certain Powers which con- 
ceal their true objects behind masks of 
false holiness and humanitarianism. 
Such people would confine the League’s 
work to excellent but relatively unim- 
portant matters, like controlling the 
white-slave trade, helping war prisoners, 
and suppressing the traffic in narcot- 
ics. Naturally these enemies will be 
greatly strengthened if a considerable 
number of democrats and revolution- 
ists join them in their campaign, scoff- 
ing at the League’s ideals, exulting over 
its difficulties, and greeting with an ‘I 
told you so’ every setback it receives. 

On the other hand, powerful influ- 
ences and interests are laboring to save 
the League and to make it an effective 
agency for bringing about the unity of 
at least Europe, if not of the world. 
These influences are not abstract and 
ideal. They obey iron laws of necessity. 
Europe is dying of her discords, and she 
does not want to die. The war and its 
results may have made her a colony of 
American capitalism; but although a 
colony, she still has a civilizing mission 
in the world, which she cannot perform 
unless united. A Locarno of the West, 
a Locarno of the East, a Little En- 
tente, a Baltic Entente, are each 
nuclei of greater aggregations, all of 
which gravitate toward Geneva! 

The feudatories of the trusts see 
their creations outgrowing their control 
and escaping from their hands. Trusts 
are no longer national, but interna- 
tional. Last month the greatest indus- 
trial and banking institutions of Ger- 
many and France formed a union. 
Committees to defend their common in- 
terests were organized, with offices at 
Berlin and Paris. This was a marriage 
of iron and coal. About the same time 
the British Dye Trust, after a long 
struggle, laid aside the bitter hatred and 
rivalries that sprang from the war and 


amalgamated with the German Dye 
Trust. Europe is too poor to indulge 
longer in the luxury of anarchical pro- 
duction. M. Loucheur has put himself 
at the head of a campaign, endorsed by 
the League of Nations, in favor of a 
general survey of production. The 
League is entrusted with the question 
of disarmament, although the effec- 
tiveness of its labor in this direction is 
sadly impaired by obstacles thrown in 
its way by those of its own members 
who wish to see only their enemies 
disarm and to remain armed them- 
selves. 

These tendencies, oftentimes so con- 
tradictory, illustrate the complexity of 
the forces that are in operation. To 
dwell upon contradictions alone, and 
to jump at the conclusion that they 
sound the death knell of the League, is 
not clear thinking, but simple guessing. 
The forces working for and against the 
League should be carefully weighed. 
We must try to ascertain where, and to 
what extent, private interests are block- 
ing general interests. Even those who 
scoff at a reduction of armaments feel 
under moral compulsion to render lip 
service, at least, to the principle of 
arbitration, and to extol the Protocol 
for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional controversies. Throughout the 
world, organizing, codperative, and 
social tendencies, albeit they demand 
certain sacrifices distasteful to human 
nature, steadily make headway against 
reactionary individualism. 

America dreams of an immense Mon- 
roe system extending from Hudson 
Bay to the Magellan Straits, and 
throws all her influence into the scales 
in favor of disarmament — in Europe. 
A well-armed debtor is a dangerous 
debtor, and, moreover, an impecu- 
nious one. 

The present rivalries in the Assembly 
testify to its eager determination to 
‘be itself’? and not a mere chorus for a 
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hidebound Council of professional dip- 
lomats. Such rivalries are sure to pro- 
duce scenes. But is not this turbulence, 
distressing as it may be at times, far 
better than docile obedience to a few 
dictator Powers? Lively incidents are 
inevitable in every legislative and con- 
sultative body which is taking its first 
steps in corporate existence. Possibly 
Brazil and Argentina, although the 
Argentine press does not favor Brazil’s 
action, are slamming the door on the 
League because they want to start a 
Pan-American secession. But if they 
do this, it will not be because they are 
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Catholic Powers; neither will it be be- 
cause they are following in the wake of 
Spain, for Monroeism is distinctly anti- 
Iberian. Race and religion, in a word, 
take second place to politics in League 
affairs, in the same way that politics 
takes second place to economics. . . . 

The real League of Nations is still 
but a seed, the germ of a democratic, in- 
ternational order which will destroy the 
hegemony of the Great Powers and put 
all nations on the same level. That is 
the state toward which the world is 
evolving, and as long as there is life 
there is hope. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY’S PARLOUS PLIGHT' 


EFFECTS OF THE STRIKE 


Returns from leading sources present 
a melancholy picture of the state of 
British industry and trade. The ship- 
building, shipping, iron and _ steel, 
cotton, wool, and fibre industries, as 
well as coal-mining, — those industries 
to which Great Britain owes her very 
existence as a great commercial nation, 
—are reduced to an extreme state of 
inactivity. There are a lack of fuel 
and a lack of orders. Where orders 
can be obtained, prices are generally 
unremunerative, and are accepted 
only to help pay overhead charges. 
Unemployment and short time are 
prevalent in all. Fixed capital is de- 
preciating; floating capital, the life- 
blood of commerce, is being frozen by 
trade stagnation. Workers are losing 
wages. Shareholders, spread among 
all classes of the community, lack divi- 


1 From the Statist (London financial weekly), 
August 14 


dends. Thus the consuming power of 
the population as a whole is being 
reduced, and this has its inevitable 
reaction on production. It is not un- 
common to hear those engaged in the 
leading industries say that they never 
remember a time when trade was more 
stagnant than it is at present. 

The present position is all the more 
deplorable in view of the fact that in 
the first four months of the year there 
were unmistakable signs of trade re- 
animation. This revival was substan- 
tiated by evidences on every side. 
The volume of trade as a whole in the 
early months of the year showed a 
decided improvement on 1925. In 
the period prior to the general strike 
the traffic receipts of the four ‘heavy’ 
railways showed a gain of 2.6 per cent 
on 1925, representing an increase of 
over a million in gross income. The pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings 
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showed an increase of 9.8 per cent dur- 
ing the first four months of the year. 
The country cheque-clearing, reflecting 
the general state of trade in the coun- 
try, showed a decline of 1.7 per cent 
up to the end of April in comparison 
with the first four months of 1925. 
As the general wholesale price-level 
shows an average fall of 10.1 per cent 
on the same comparison, this small 
movement unquestionably denotes a 
greatly increased trade turnover during 
the first four months of the year. The 
cost of living fell steadily from Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, thereby 
easing the wages problem for industry 
as a whole. The net fall in the index 
over the five months was 5.6 per cent, 
but during May and June there was 
another substantial rise. One of the 
most hopeful signs was the trend of 
unemployment statistics, which at the 
end of April last showed the state of 
employment to be better than at any 
time in the twenty-two preceding 
months. The number on the dole in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
had been falling almost continuously 
during eight months, and was reduced 
by 284,000 between the end of August 
1925 and the end of April 1926. 

There appears no reason why this 
improvement in trade and employ- 
ment should not have continued after 
April; but the general strike and the 
coal stoppage changed the whole posi- 
tion overnight. On top of these disas- 
ters came the violent depreciation of a 
number of Continental currencies, 
particularly francs and lire, which not 
only restricted the Continental market 
for British goods, but made it possible 
for French, Belgian, and Italian pro- 
ducers to undersell British manufac- 
tures, notably in the textile industries. 

The coal stoppage is now in its fif- 
teenth week, and a settlement seems 
as far off as when it began — as far 
off, indeed, as it did more than a year 


ago, before twenty-five million pounds 
of the taxpayers’ money was spent in a 
vain effort to purchase conciliation. 
At the lowest reckoning the dispute 
must have already lost the miners 
forty million pounds in wages, and 
must have lost twenty-six million 
pounds in wages to workers in the other 
industries — apart from the loss en- 
tailed by the general strike. It is safe 
to say that, whatever terms of settle- 
ment are eventually arrived at, the 
miners will never be able to make up 
that forty million pounds. 

The picture of events since May 1 
may be presented in a few brief refer- 
ences. Thus, the number of idle work- 
ers registered at the Employment Ex- 
changes increased by 665,000, or from 
1,034,000 to 1,699,000, during the 
months of May and June — this in- 
crease not including those who ceased 
work in the coal industry. Country 
cheque-clearings showed a decline of 
10.1 per cent in the period April 28 to 
August 4, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, which 
was itself a time of abnormal trade de- 
pression. The total of Provincial Clear- 
ings showed a contraction of 15.3 per 
cent between April 24 and July 31. 
The actual contraction in the two sets 
of figures during the period is at a total 
of over £162,000,000. If we deduct 
7 per cent, by which wholesale prices 
were lower on the average in 1926 than 
during the corresponding period of 
1925, we arrive at a total of approxi- 
mately £150,000,000, which affords a 
fair indication as to the shrinkage in 
the volume of business turnover caused 
by the general strike and the coal 
stoppage. 

Again, the rise in railway traffics, 
prior to May 1, was abruptly checked 
by the strike. Since that date the re- 
ports of the four big railway groups 
have fallen off by 66.8 per cent, as 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
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riod of last year, this representing a 
loss of nineteen million pounds in gross 
income. This decline has meant a 
heavy loss to railway shareholders, 
and, of course, a much greater loss to 
railway workers. The iron and steel 
industries have been brought practi- 
cally to a standstill. On June 21 — 
the latest date for which the statistics 
are available — only 44.7 per cent of 
the normal number of workers were 
employed at iron and steel furnaces, 
rolling mills, and forges, and only 29.8 
per cent of the normal in pig iron manu- 
facture. In the months of May and 
June the production of pig iron was 
only 130,600 tons, as against 1,078,300 
tons in the same months in 1925, a 
decrease of 87.9 per cent. The produc- 
tion of steel ingots and castings in 
May and June was a mere 6 per cent 
of that in the corresponding period of 
1925 — only 78,500 tons as against 
1,237,000 tons. 

According to the data available, 
approximate estimates of the minimum 
decline in gross national income caused 
by the general strike and the coal 
stoppage work out as follows for the 
different industries affected : — 


Tron and Steel 
Other Industries 


This total does not, of course, repre- 
sent a dead loss to the nation, as there 
has also been a big falling-off in con- 
sumption. It is clear that if an indi- 
vidual curtails his production, and at 
the same time reduces his consumption 
proportionately, his financial position 
remains relatively the same, though 
his standard of living is lowered. The 
same applies to the community as a 
whole in time of strike. Overseas trade 
figures and reports from the leading 
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home industries manufacturing con- 
sumers’ goods are eloquent of dimin- 
ished consumption during the past few 
months. As regards the former it 
may be mentioned that imports during 
May and June alone were thirty-six 
and one-half million pounds less than 
in the corresponding months of last 
year. The following list of declines, 
by quantities, is instructive: Grain 
and flour, 587,000 hundredweight; 
meat, 819,000 hundredweight; butter, 
117,000 hundredweight; sugar, re- 
tained for home consumption, 436,000 
hundredweight; timber, 20,004,000 cu- 
bic feet. During the months of strike 
the country made increased imports 
of only a very few commodities, such 
as petroleum and rubber, for which a 
special demand arose. It has to be 
added that import figures for the four 
months prior to the strike gave evi- 
dence of an expansion in the nation’s 
purchasing power abroad. 

Despite the many evidences of re- 
duced consumption, however, there 
can be little doubt that the nation 
has been compelled to live on its capital 
to some extent during the period of 
strike. Apart from this, it is clear that 
the indirect consequences of the strike 
will be very serious. Next year’s crop 
of industrial companies’ reports, for 
instance, is likely to make depressing 
reading, while the Exchequer receipts 
in the shape of direct taxation are 
bound to suffer during the next finan- 
cial year. Moreover, the coal stoppage 
has now lasted so long that there is 
bound to be some temporary loss of 
overseas markets, not only in coal, but 
in other industries as well, thanks to 
the energies of our competitors abroad. 
While British miners have been holding 
up the essential work of production, 
foreign competitors, especially in the 
United States of America, have been 
making every use of a gratuitous oppor- 
tunity to capture British markets. 
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Finally, there is the well-known eco- 
nomic fact that any shrinkage in. out- 
put below normal capacity increases 
costs of production. The intense de- 
velopment and concentration that 
characterize the industrial plants of 
Great Britain, while enabling the coun- 
try to produce more cheaply in normal 
times, have the disadvantage that pro- 
duction ceases to be profitable when- 
ever output is abnormally curtailed. 
This is true not only of individual com- 


panies but also of industry in the aggre- 
gate. The huge and costly extension 
of the functions of government, the 
colossal social services, — health and 
unemployment insurance, old age and 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, poor- 
law relief, — form a weighty edifice 
of civilization that becomes a 
crushing, intolerable burden when- 
ever the economic strength of the 
nation is weakened through what- 
ever cause. 


ALLIES AT ODDS' 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL MICHAEL V. VORNER, RETIRED 


At the very beginning of the World 
War, in September 1914, the Central 
Powers saw the imperative necessity 
of codperating to regulate exports and 
imports and to provide essential food- 
stuffs and raw materials; for the 
Entente had already started its block- 
ade. As a result a conference was held 
at Berlin, where it was agreed, among 
other things, that Germany and Aus- 
tria should not compete against each 
other for certain materials, that essen- 
tial commodities should be rationed 
between them, and that timely meas- 
ures should be taken to prevent a 
shortage of necessities. 

As the war dragged on and supplies 
dwindled, disputes naturally arose over 
the application of this agreement. As 
early as January 1915, when there was 
heavy fighting in the Carpathians, the 
rolling stock of the Austro-Hungarian 
railways was monopolized by troop 
movements to such an extent that we 


1From Neues Wiener Tagblatt, Wochen- 
Ausgabe (Vienna Conservative daily), July 17, 
August 14 





had to refuse advantageous offers of 
provisions from Rumania, which was 
then neutral, and from Bulgaria. 
Switzerland was grumbling because we 
could not supply the Swiss breweries 
with the malt we had agreed to deliver 
to them. This again was due to lack of 
railway cars. The Swiss thereupon 
purchased malt from England, and 
Austria lost an important article of 
exchange. 

It soon proved necessary to restrict 
purchases among the Central Powers 
themselves. In January 1915 we madea 
bargain at Berlin to deliver to Germany 
five thousand carloads of hay in ex- 
change for large quantities of flour, 
straw, and artillery ammunition. The 
following June we borrowed from the 
Prussian War Office three thousand 
carloads of flour for our army, which 
we were momentarily unable to supply 
with adequate rations. In payment we 
contracted to deliver at the end of 
August of the same year four thousand 
carloads of Hungarian wheat. 

The Hapsburg monarchy was such a 
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complicated and loosely organized 
affair that the Governments of Austria 
and Hungary were constantly doing 
things on their own responsibility 
which conflicted with the common in- 
terests of the Central Powers. In 
February 1916 this situation cul- 
minated in an outright commercial war 
between Germany and Austria. Early 
in February the Austrian Government, 
without a prior understanding with the 
military authorities or with the Hun- 
garian Government, — to say nothing 
of the Government of Germany, — 
issued an order requiring all duties to 
be paid in gold coin. The German 
Government felt this was contrary to 
its interests, and adopted reprisals, 
forbidding the importation of a long 
list of articles from Austria into Ger- 
many on the ground that they were not 
indispensable. 

The prohibited wares included 
Vienna fashion goods, such as pearl 
buttons, artificial flowers, lingerie, 
and the like. This worked great hard- 
ship upon the poor and already dis- 
tressed seamstresses and operatives of 
the Vienna suburbs and of Northern 
Bohemia. To quote from a contem- 
porary memorandum, of which only a 
limited number of copies were printed: 
‘The delay in adjusting this difficulty 
has been disastrous for the trade of 
both countries, and has seriously im- 
paired mutual confidence. . . . Ger- 
man merchants are already beginning 
to cancel other orders and making every 
effort in their power to have goods of 
the class they have hitherto imported 
from Austria made in Germany. They 
are even trying to entice skilled workers 
from Austria into their country in 
order to make themselves independent 
of us.’ 

Austria retaliated for this by adding 
an aggravating clause to the customs 
regulations, requiring the duties to be 
paid in gold, although their total was 
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less than the value of a single coin. 
Moreover, gold pieces were valued 
only at their pre-war parity. For 
example, a ten-mark piece was rated 
equal to twelve kronen, although it 
was worth at the bank more than 
twenty-two kronen. So, if the duty on 
an article was one krone, the man who 
paid it had to present a gold piece, the 
smallest of which was rated at twelve 
kronen. As he received but eleven 
kronen change, however, in Austrian 
money, the actual duty was increased 
by this little device to more than eleven 
kronen. This amounted to a virtual 
embargo upon small shipments from 
Germany to Austria, and provoked 
violent protests from the former coun- 
try. ... This controversy became 
so bitter that it threatened to affect 
even military codperation between the 
two Governments, and immeasurable 
moral and material damage had been 
done before the army authorities 
stepped in and put a quietus on this 
bickering. 

Even greater difficulties presented 
themselves, however, when the food 
shortage grew more acute. Although 
early in 1916, when we were in full 
occupation of Serbia, an arrangement 
was made to ship a large quantity of 
cattle from that country into Austria, 
neither the Austrian Government nor 
the Vienna War Office, with all their 
efforts, was able to get live stock from 
that source. We knew, however, that 
Berlin was managing somehow to 
import from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred head of cattle a week from 
Serbia. The situation demanded im- 
mediate action, and our officials were 
forced to place a peremptory embargo 
on these shipments to our ally. 

Bulgaria levied harbor dues on the 
vessels of the Austro-Hungarian mili- 
tary transport service. This went to the 
absurd extent of collecting these dues 
upon vessels conveying indispensable 
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provisions and military supplies to the 
Bulgarian army in the midst of the 
1916 campaign—a measure capped 
by Germany’s action in January 1915, 
when she required an export license for 
artillery ammunition shipped to Aus- 
tria to be used in driving back the 
invaders who were threatening her own 
flank. Moreover, it took long negotia- 
tion to persuade the Bulgarians to 
return to Austria-Hungary the Danube 
steamers they seized at the outbreak 
of the war. 

As early as the autumn of 1916 
acute friction arose between the Ger- 
man and the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernments over supplies of coffee, tea, 
tobacco, and of meat from Sweden. 
According to arrangement, coffee and 
tea were to be purchased on the joint 
account of both countries, but their 
officials could not agree as to the quotas 
to go to their respective nations. 
Consequently the German authorities 
forbade all shipments of coffee, tea, 
and cocoa to Austria. This embargo 
lasted for a considerable period, at a 
time when an acute shortage of those 
articles existed in Austria. On the other 
hand, the Austro-Galician customs 
authorities confiscated outright large 
quantities of tobacco of German origin 
which had been shipped into the 
country in the ordinary way of trade, 
although tobacco was almost unob- 
tainable in Austria at the time. Our 
military authorities had to intervene 
energetically to get that tobacco re- 
leased so the people could have it. 
In November 1916 the Berlin Central 
Purchasing Company bitterly criti- 
cized the Vienna Wholesale Butchers 
Union because the latter complained 
at Berlin concerning the quality of 
meat delivered from Sweden, which 
was so poorly packed that it reached 
Vienna unfit for use. 

After long and irritating negotia- 
tions the Austrian authorities con- 


cluded an agreement with the Imperial 
Potato Office at Berlin for the delivery 
of twenty-nine hundred carloads of 
potatoes, which were urgently needed 
in the former country. Hardly had the 
paper been signed, however, when the 
Hungarian Government tendered Ber- 
lin two thousand carloads of potatoes. 
Under the circumstances, Berlin very 
naturally insisted on canceling its 
contract with us. In 1917 there was 
great complaint because certain Ger- 
man and Austrian quartermasters on 
the Russian front were purchasing 
cattle regardless of the maximum prices 
fixed by the Hungarian Government. 
So acute was the shortage of meat that 
Vienna had beef smuggled in from 
Hungary by airplane regardless of 
maximum prices and other regulations. 
But defiance of government control 
reached its limit in case of hay and 
oats. That was natural, for official 
statistics showed that during the first 
six months of 1917 some forty-five 
thousand horses in the Austro-Hun- 
garian army alone died of starvation. 
As early as 1915 enterprising represent- 
atives of the Prussian War Office had 
bought five thousand tons of beans in 
Hungary, and stored them there. 
The increasing food shortage com- 
pelled the Hungarian Government to 
requisition these beans, and it was only 
after long negotiations that three-fifths 
of the quantity was eventually released 
to Prussia. 

After Rumania and the Ukraine 
were occupied by our troops, it was 
expected that they would afford us an 
abundant supply of provisions. But 
controversies immediately arose be- 
tween the representatives of Austria 
and Germany regarding their collection 
and distribution. In January 1918 the 
Germans demanded that the prior 
agreement between the two countries 
regarding supplies from Rumania 
should be modified so that Germany 
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would receive the greater part of the 
1917 harvest, or twenty-five hundred 
carloads, and only what was left should 
go to Austria. In support of this pro- 
posal the Germans argued that we were 
in a far better position to supply our- 
selves than they were, on account of the 
situation on our Eastern and Southern 
fronts, and that the great, decisive 
battle would be fought in the West. It 
was alleged that Hungary could furnish 
much more grain than previously. 
Austria-Hungary, however, insisted on 
the old ratio of fifty-fifty. Since no 
agreement could be reached, and 
Vienna was threatened with famine, 
several barges with Rumanian grain 
en route for Germany were seized by 
our officials. Naturally the Germans 
were furious. During the subsequent 
negotiations it came out that at this 
time, early in 1918, the Germans were 
still feeding their fighting men 750 
grammes of bread daily, workers in the 
heavy army industries 600 grammes, 
and soldiers on garrison duty and in 
repose 500 grammes. Army horses were 
still given grain as well as hay and 
green fodder. At this time the bread 
ration in the Austrian army was only 
one half that in the German army, and, 
as just said, our horses were starving to 
death by thousands. Meanwhile trans- 
portation difficulties, a bad harvest, 
and official friction reduced our re- 
ceipts of grain from the Ukraine, which 
we had expected would prove an almost 
inexhaustible granary, to practically 
nothing. 

The peculiar constitution of the old 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy caused 
our policy toward the population of the 
territories occupied by our troops to 
differ radically from that of Germany. 
This was particularly true of Russian 
Poland. The Germans were restrained 
by no considerations of racial sym- 
pathy from levying exactions there with 
a heavy hand, while we were obliged 
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to consult the feelings of our Polish 
subjects in Galicia. It took constant 
pressure by our military authorities 
upon our civilian officials to com- 
pel the territories we occupied to 
supply us, through purchases and 
requisitions, with the quantity of 
foodstuffs that they were able to 
furnish. 

Still another centre of discord existed 
in Bulgaria, where the German and the 
Austrian authorities fell afoul each 
other over their respective jurisdictions. 
It had been agreed that we should have 
preference in making purchases there, 
and a joint office had been established 
for this purpose. But the Germans soon 
got the upper hand, chiefly because 
their purchasing agents reported di- 
rectly to the representative of the 
Prussian War Office in Sofia, who exer- 
cised great authority in the country’s 
affairs, while those of our Government 
reported to a number of different 
civilian superiors. Simultaneously Bul- 
garia and Turkey were insistent that 
we should provision such of their troops 
as were operating either in or near our 
territories. At a time when the Turkish 
War Office was in extreme need, late in 
1916, we had to send it five hundred 
carloads of sugar, although our own 
supply was exceedingly low. We also 
traded sugar and salt for cattle in 
Albania. 

In April 1918 the situation in Austria 
was already verging on revolution, and 
Prince Windisch-Gratz, who was Hun- 
garian Food Minister at the time, re- 
ported, at a conference to discuss the 
question, that the recent requisitions in 
Hungary, although made with large 
troop detachments, had produced prac- 
tically no supplies. Provisions for the 
army would last only until the middle 
of May. As he could get little codper- 
ation from the civilian authorities, he 
demanded eighteen additional bat- 
talions to comb the country for food. 
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The peasants were in a rebellious mood. 
The troops were encountering resist- 
ance, several farms had been burned, 
and whole counties were in open 
rebellion — in fact, a general insurrec- 
tion threatened. 

In this extremity our more energetic 
advisers recommended radical requisi- 
tions in the Ukraine, Serbia, and 
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Rumania, and the seizure of all private 
stocks of food in Austria and Hun- 
gary. But the time had come when 
our resources were at an end. We 
were forced to recognize that it was 
no longer possible to procure pro- 
visions from Poland, the Ukraine, 
Rumania, or Serbia. The Entente 
blockade had done its work. 


HOW MUSSOLINI LEFT THE SOCIALISTS’ 


BY MARIA RYGIER 


Asout the first of September, 1914, 
I was called to Rome to address a 
meeting at the People’s Palace to 
commemorate the death of the first 
Italian volunteers who had fallen in 
the Great War on the Serbian front. 


I learned there from an Italian jour- 


nalist, who was trying to secure 
volunteer recruits for the Argonne and 
who in this connection had certain 
relations with the French Embassy, 
that the Paris authorities contemplated 
establishing a democratic daily at 
Rome to advocate Italy’s joining the 
Allies. I made some observations 
adverse to such a plan which impressed 
my informant. He repeated them to 
M. Barrére, who asked him to bring me 
to the Embassy. Through a misun- 
derstanding we were delayed until after 
the hour set for our interview, and for 
that reason were received by one 
of the attachés, to whom I set forth 
my views. 

I believed it both dangerous and 
useless to found at Rome a Democratic 
newspaper subsidized by France. It 


1From L’Ere Nouvelle (Paris Radical pro- 
Herriot daily), August 17 


would be useless because Italian Demo- 
crats, who had an excellent press of 
their own, were already in favor of 
intervention, thanks primarily to the 
anti-German attitude of the Italian 
Freemasons. I thought it dangerous 
because the Democrats were keenly 
sensitive on points of national honor, 
and I believed they would be deeply 
offended were France to spend money 
to influence their Party’s sentiment in 
Italy. My advice was to confine 
propaganda in favor of intervention to 
the classes who were most opposed to 
such a step — that is, to the Socialists 
and Revolutionists. If a paper was to 
be established, it should not be at 
Rome, a city of government officials 
and people of small fixed incomes, but 
at Milan, the real centre of Italian 
industry and trade-unionism. 

Such a journal, I thought, might 
give effective aid to the best men 
among the Revolutionists, who were 
already in favor of joining the Allies, 
but who lacked money to plead their 
cause. We might be able to bridge 
the gap that now separated these 
militant Interventionists from their 
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comrades, and to divide the Socialists, 
who were still a unit in favor of 
neutrality. In case the fact of French 
assistance came out, as was likely, 
the governing classes in Italy would 
not be involved or offended; quite the 
contrary, they would be glad of the 
chance to charge the Socialists with 
being in the pay of foreigners. 

The attaché appeared to be im- 
pressed by what I said, and told me the 
Embassy would at once forward my 
suggestions to Paris. He asked 
whether, in case it was decided to do 
something, I would consent to act as 
an intermediary between France and 
the management of the proposed 
newspaper. I refused without a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘Never in the 


world,’ I said. ‘I want to advise you 
to the best of my ability, for the cause 
of France is dear to me, and I trust that 
we shall soon be brothers-at-arms in 
the battle for liberty and justice. But I 
refuse to handle any money even as 
intermediary. Foreign money would 


soil my hands.’ 

“Your scruples do you honor,’ replied 
the attaché, ‘but if we should happen 
to encounter the same sentiment in 
the future editor of our newspaper, 
what should we do?’ 

I had already recommended a. well- 
known militant Revolutionist for-this 
position. He was not Mussolini, who 
as editor of Avanti still advocated 
absolute neutrality. I hastened to 
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assure the attaché that the gentleman 
I had mentioned would not be a 
stickler on that point. But in order to 
be doubly safe I advised him to apply 
to a society which was admirably 
qualified to act as a go-between in the 
negotiations, and thus ensure himself 
against a rebuff. 

A few days after my call at the 
French Embassy, the Paris Govern- 
ment took substantially the action 
I had suggested, except on one point. 
Mussolini turned up at Geneva in the 
course of this same September, in 
company with Signor Naldi, one 
of those implicated in the assassination 
of Matteotti and now indicted for 
complicity in wrecking the Bank of 
Bologna, and agreed to leave the 
Socialist Party and to take over the 
editorship of Popolo d’ Italia, in the pay 
of France. On the twenty-first of 
October, just a month after he had 
cashed at a Swiss bank the check that 
he received from France on that 
occasion, he resigned the editorship of 
Avanti. The gentleman who paid 
Mussolini his subsequent subsidies 
was the man whom I had suggested 
to the attaché as editor of the paper. 
That gentleman, who is now residing 
in France for personal reasons, still 
has in his possession a receipt signed 
by Mussolini for that money — and 
thanks to this fact enjoys compar- 
ative immunity from Fascist perse- 
cution. 





A JOURNEY TO ABYSSINIA. III’ 


BY JEAN D’ESME 


Ras Tarrari-MAkonNEN received us 
officially in the salon of his European 
villa. He is a small, clean-cut, alert, 
quick-moving man, with curly hair, 
a broad, high forehead, vivacious 
brown eyes, an arched nose, and a 
narrow mouth. A long moustache and 
a short square-cut beard conceal the 
lower half of his face. He wore a white 
robe under a broad blue royal cape 
with a red velvet collar. At first glance 
he gave the impression of a man of 
distinguished descent whose graceful, 
self-possessed, regal manner was in- 
herited with his blood. He combines 
with almost feminine refinement an air 
of authority and decision that revealed 
at once inflexible resolution and an 
iron will. His striking resemblance to 
Henry IV of France, has often been 
remarked, and it is no fiction; he has 
the same oval face, the same cut of the 
beard, the same contours of the mouth, 
the same knitting of the brows, the 
same curve of the nose, the same 
shrewd, cunning expression, and the 
same sharp, intelligent glance. 

Prince Taffari-Makonnen’s life is 
interwoven with one of the most 
remarkable and interesting episodes in 
the annals of his people. He was born 
in 1890, and like Menelik himself was 
a descendant of King Sella Selassié. 
His father was Commander-in-Chief of 
Menelik’s army, and in command when 
it defeated the Italians at Adowa, 
where he was twice wounded. Adored 
by his soldiers and beloved by his 

1From L’Echo de Paris (Clerical daily), 
August 12, 16 
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sovereign, he was unquestionably the 
most powerful man next to the Em- 
peror in the realm, and was com- 
monly regarded as Menelik’s probable 
successor. But he died prematurely, 
at a relatively early age, leaving his 
son—the present Regent—to be 
educated at the royal court and to 
inherit his own high honors. 

So it happened that the present 
Prince became a provincial governor 
when only fifteen years old, and was 
later appointed Viceroy of Harrar, 
where he distinguished himself as a 
successful administrator in that ex- 
tensive and recently subdued territory. 
In 1916, when a revolution broke out 
which overthrew the ruler whom a 
palace intrigue had placed upon Mene- 
lik’s throne against the will of the 
nation, the young Prince Taffari- 
Makonnen was promptly elected Heir 
Apparent and Regent. It took five 
years’ fighting, however, to make good 
his title. In 1921 the civil war ended 
with the capture of his opponent. 

My first interview was rather stiff 
and formal, but a few days later 
I was invited to a private dinner at his 
house, where I received a much more 
intimate and friendly impression of the 
man who now guides the destinies of 
this great country. We guests were 
received in the same drawing-room as 
at the time of our first presentation, 
where we found several grand seigneurs 
and ladies of honor had already as- 
sembled. The Prince himself intro- 
duced us to his wife, a large, stately 
woman, and to the other guests, with 
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the ease and courtesy of a practised 
host. In fact, he was the life of the 
party, moving about from group to 
group and keeping the conversation 
lively. When a chamberlain announced 
that dinner was served, he made a 
little sign to his wife, who passed out 
first, followed by the other ladies; then 
the Prince in person showed us the way. 

Under a cluster of electric lights 
glistened a long waxed table set in 
English fashion, with flowers, crystal, 
silver, and porcelain bearing the 
Prince’s coat-of-arms, and snowy linen 
doilies and serviettes. The menu was 
French, and was accompanied by 
wines of the choicest French vintage. 
We were fifteen at table, including 
three men in dinner jackets and three 
ladies in evening dress. All the others 
wore the Ethiopian costume — a long 
white tunic and a black or blue cape 
of silk, wool, or velvet. The Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs stood by the side of 
the Princess, to interpret for her. For 
a few minutes the conversation lagged 
a little, but soon it became general. 
The Prince related incidents of his 
visit to Paris. All the other Abyssinian 
guests had been members of his 
suite on that occasion, and each had 
something to tell about the trip. 

Suddenly our informal conversation, 
during which rank and business of 
State had been utterly forgotten, was 
interrupted. A secretary entered by 
a little side door, approached the 
Prince, prostrated himself, whispered 
a few words into the Regent’s ears, 
prostrated himself again, and withdrew 
backward. A strange contrast! At a 
dinner table that might have been in 
the heart of Paris, we witnessed a 
survival of feudalism and Oriental 
homage! 

When the dinner was over we shoved 
back our chairs noisily, amid laughter 
and lively chatter, and returned to the 
salon, where coffee and cigars were 


served. The Prince approached me, 
with a merry smile on his face, and 
said: ‘I’m going to show you that I 
have n’t forgotten what I saw in 
France. I’ve got a surprise for you.’ 

From the beginning of the dinner 
the Regent had conversed in French, 
speaking precisely and correctly,though 
with barely perceptible hesitation and 
a slightly drawling accent. He never 
gesticulated, except occasionally to 
emphasize a statement by a slight 
movement of his fingers. The Princess, 
seated on a sofa, chatted with the 
ladies, while the men stood in groups 
in the corners of the salon. The 
Prince moved from one party to 
another, exchanged a few words with 
the ladies, returned to me, approached 
a door where someone had just ap- 
peared, glanced over some papers, 
signed them, and issued an order in a 
low voice, concluding, ‘I’ll attend to 
the rest afterward at my office.’ 

A moment later a butler appeared at 
the door and exchanged a glance with 
the Prince, who turned to us and said, 
‘Come along.’ He preceded us to the 
dining-room, where the table had been 
removed and the chairs had been 
arranged in three rows at one end of the 
apartment. When we were seated the 
lights were turned off, and a moment 
later my ears caught the familiar 
hum of a cinema machine in an obscure 
corner. A shaft of light shot above our 
heads, and on a screen at the farther 
end of the room appeared scenes from 
the Regent’s travels in Europe, while 
at intervals the Prince commented 
upon the incidents represented. 

When we departed the Regent 
accompanied us to the door, still 
talking about the films. Our auto- 
mobile passed between two ranks of 
khaki-clad soldiers standing at present 
arms. When the Abyssinian night, 
cool, starlit, and heavy with the 
fragrance of eucalyptus, enveloped us, 
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the Prince withdrew to his office and 
sat down to his evening’s work — to 
the difficult and delicate task of 
modernizing his country and lifting it 
as rapidly as possible to the rank of 
a modern State. It is no easy labor. 
The soil of Ethiopia is still fertile in 
prejudices and thousand-year-old con- 
ventions, and ravenous European Pow- 
ers skulk along her borders. 


From the business centre of Addis 
Abeba to the legation quarter is a 
horseback ride of an hour or more over 
eucalyptus-shaded trails that cross 
several deep ravines and wind around 
the flanks of the neighboring hills. 
Each legation is hidden in the depths 
of a broad park, and cut off from the 
highway by high walls and a big gate. 

Most of the legation buildings are 
substantial stone structures, which 
combine the minister’s residence with 
various offices and dependencies; but 
France is still content with the 
quarters erected when her first minister 
was appointed. Long avenues bordered 
by noble trees wind through the lawns 
of the extensive grounds to coquettish 
pavilions with circular verandahs and 
thatch roofs. Climbing plants twine 
around their wooden pillars and per- 
golas, forming a many-hued _back- 
ground for the beds of poppies, roses, 
and sweet peas that make them bowers 
of fragrance. These tiny villas are 
scattered over the park — one for the 
military attaché, another for the coun- 
selor, another for the consul, and so on. 
In the centre of this domain, where all 
avenues and footpaths converge, stands 
the private residence of the minister, 
surrounded by a group of smaller 
structures occupied by the domestics 
and by offices. No one would imagine 
that the little flower-covered huts, 
which smile at you with such charm- 
ingly rustic grace, house prosaic things 
like typewriters and filing cases. 


Each legation is a social centre. 
At tea hour English, Italians, French, 
Belgians, and Germans flock to the 
tennis courts and tea tables. Guests 
arrive from the city and from neigh- 
boring legations on horseback, mule- 
back, and by automobile. The French 
tennis court, which is one of the best, 
attracts numerous devotees of the 
racket, and sets follow each other until 
the purple dusk makes it too dark to 
play. Politics and business are taboo 
at these gatherings; diplomatic wor- 
ries, international preoccupations, and 
economic rivalries are forgotten. Con- 
versation runs to tennis, polo, and the 
races; and the latest books and maga- 
zines received by courier are ex- 
changed. 

Below in Addis Abeba a hurrying, 
shouting, elbowing crowd perspires and 
struggles; here under the swaying 
shadows of the great trees peace and 
silence reign. Yonder is the clamorous, 
populous Orient; here is the smiling 
grace of France. 

Notwithstanding the remoteness and 
isolation of the Ethiopian capital, 
society observes its inflexible laws. 
Every minister has his receiving day 
and his tennis afternoons. On Friday 
and Saturday the polo players, im- 
peccable in conventional white gloves, 
caps, and white breeches, play on the 
grounds in front of the Polo Club. 
Each January there are horse races, 
which occasion great rivalry among 
the legations. Of late, high Ethiopian 
noblemen have sent their horses, and 
the Empress and Prince Taffari-Makon- 
nen keep regular racing stables, and 
their jockeys’ colors mingle with the 
colors of the various legations on the 
track. 

There are the usual formal din- 
ners and dances, to which gentlemen 
come in smoking jackets and ladies in 
evening gowns. The guests arrive on 
mule- or horse-back, dismount, throw 
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off their long mantles, stop a moment 
before a mirror to adjust a cravat or to 
powder a cheek that shows too vividly 
the effect of the keen mountain breeze, 
and are ready for the ballroom. In 
fact, an hour’s horseback ride in 
evening gown or a full-dress suit is an 
everyday affair. 

At one of these legation dinners, 
seated at a table covered with snowy 
linen, shining silver and crystal, flowers 
and delicate laces, it is difficult to 


realize that you are two weeks’ journey 
from Paris. A mental effort is required 
to convince yourself that you are in 
Africa, in the heart of the mysterious 
and feudal Empire of Ethiopia, and 
only a few minutes removed from its 
massive and semibarbaric Imperial 
Palace. But the moment you step 
into the tropical darkness without, 
the snarl of a hyena or the yapping of a 
jackal calls you quickly back to your 
real surroundings. 


GALSWORTHY’S NEW PLAY’ 


BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 


THERE was an air of melancholy about 
the Ambassadors Theatre on Thursday 
night when Mr. John Galsworthy’s 


episodic play, Escape, was performed 
for the first time; for Mr. Galsworthy, 
or someone claiming to speak with au- 
thority, had publicly announced that it 
was to be his last piece. That deplor- 
able decision cannot be disregarded. I 
have always maintained that Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s novels are more important 
than his plays,— The Forsyte Saga 
seems to me to be a book that will live, 
— but we are not so rich in dramatists 
that we can stand tamely by and watch 
this eminent one, at the early age of 
fifty-nine, deliberately withdraw him- 
self from the theatre. 

The decision may not be irrevocable. 
I find it difficult to believe that, if a 
good idea for a play presents itself to 


him, Mr. Galsworthy will austerely put — 


it away or use it in a novel. A man so 
young as he is does not deliberately 


1From the Observer (London Independent 
Sunday paper), August 15 


stultify himself or decline an adventure 
when the chance to seize it occurs. He 
has too much of the dramatic instinct 
to be able to rid himself of it. His 
craftsmanship is too fine for him to be 
content to let it rust, and I shall not be 
astonished, therefore, if he discovers 
that he is unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to write one more play — and, 
perhaps, another one after that. 

But we cannot count on this good 
fortune. Mr. Hardy announced many 
years ago, after the publication of Jude 
the Obscure, that he would not write an- 
other novel, and he kept his word. It is 
true that Mr. Hardy was deeply wound- 
ed by the criticism that was then 
amazingly and most stupidly passed 
upon his great story, but I doubt very 
much whether any criticism would have 
stopped him from story-telling if he had 
not wished to devote himself to poetry. 
Does any author really care one curse 
what any critic says about him? 
There is an ancient antipathy between 
authors and critics which can never be 
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composed, and the authors, even when 
their vanity is upset and their rage is 
roused, have deep in their hearts an un- 
quenchable contempt for critics. ‘At 
all events,’ they say, ‘we do things; 
you only write about them!’ And the 
contempt of the doer for the babbler is 
illimitable. What the author in me 
feels for the critic in me is indescribable. 
I am quite certain that if Mr. Hardy 
had wished to write another novel the 
critics could have roared themselves 
blue in the face without daunting him; 
and, although Mr. Galsworthy’s de- 
cision not to write any more plays is 
due, not to any harsh judgments on his 
plays, but probably to a desire to devote 
himself to novels, I feel confident that 
when the urge to use the dramatic form 
comes to him he will have a hard, and, 
I hope, a desperate, fight to resist it. 
Mr. Galsworthy was fifty-nine yes- 
terday. He has written twenty-two 
plays. The first of them to be per- 
formed, The Silver Box, was produced 
at the Court Theatre in 1906. In 
twenty years, therefore, he has written 
at least one play per annum. In addi- 
tion, he has written fourteen or fifteen 
novels under his own name, and a few 
under the pen name of ‘John Sinjun.’ 
He has done some desultory journalism, 
a little lecturing and speaking, and a 
great deal of traveling; and he has de- 
voted himself with singular unselfish- 
ness to various humanitarian causes. 
Pity, indeed, is the most notable 
characteristic of his work. It is a criti- 
cal complaint made against him, and 
not unwarrantably, that he allows his 
sympathy to disable his judgment, and 
that when he has difficulty in finding 
something to pity he invents occasions 
for the exercise of his compunction. 
That may b2 as it may be — the fact 
remains that he brought a note of 
kindly thought into the modern theatre 
which was badly needed there. The ag- 
gressionsof Mr. Shaw had to be mitigat- 


ed by somebody, and Mr. Galsworthy 
mitigated them. The Silver Boz had to 
be written to counterbalance Major 
Barbara; Justice balanced Fanny’s 
First Play; The Pigeon reminded us 
that a world made safe for Tom Broad- 
bents and Larry Doyles in John Bull’s 
Other Island may still be imperfect. 

It is true that Mr. Galsworthy some- 
times pities the wrong man. I said of 
him once that if he had come into the 
Valley of Elah on that morning when 
the fair and ruddy youth, David, en- 
countered the uncircumcised Philistine, 
Goliath, he would almost certainly have 
run to the assistance of David, in the 
belief that the slender, seemingly un- 
armed and unprotected lad was no 
match for the armored monster who 
opposed him. But Goliath was the 
weakling on that day, and it was hewho 
needed a protector, not the stripling, 
who had the strength of God in his arm 
and a host of angels to carry his pebbles 
to Goliath’s brain. 

There is something a little upsetting 
in the spectacle of a man who persist- 
ently pities other people. The pitied 
are made to feel slightly inferior to the 
pitying. Nevertheless, it is good for our 
generation that Mr. Galsworthy is 
present to restore the balance disturbed 
by the hot-gospelers of the supermen. 
“What’s gentility worth if it can’t 
stand fire?’ Hillcrist demanded in The 
Skin Game, that parable of the war; 
and I do not doubt that the compla- 
cency of many persons was one 4 
when they heard that bitter remark. 


Escape is the story of a decent soldier 
who accidentally found himself in deep 
distress. One night, walking through 
Hyde Park, he heard a girl speaking to 
him. Had hea match? He lit her ciga- 
rette for her, and listened while she chat 
tered after the fashion of her trade. 
Would he go home with her? No, he 
would not. She offered him'her cardand 
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hoped that she would have the pleasure 
of entertaining him on some other oc- 
casion. He left the card on the park 
seat and started to saunter off. A 
plain-clothes policeman then arrested 
the girl on a charge of accosting and 
annoying passers-by. The girl denied 
that she had annoyed anybody, and 
called on Denant to support her denial, 
which Denant did. The policeman per- 
sisted in arresting her, and Denant, in- 
dignant, struggled with him. In the 
scrum, the policeman received a punch 
on the jaw which knocked him down. 
As he fell his head hit an iron railing, 
and in a couple of minutes he was dead. 
Denant got five years’ penal servitude 
for manslaughter, and was sent to serve 
his sentence on Dartmoor. 

The nine episodes which succeed to 
this prologue follow him through an 
attempt at escape. He bolts from the 
prison in a fog, and for forty-eight 
hours is free, but hunted. He gets into 
a bedroom in a country inn, where he is 
helped by a young married woman, who 
gives him her husband’s Burberry and 
fishing hat and a rod and some flies and 
a basket, a couple of pounds, and a 
packet of chocolate. He meets a re- 
tired judge by the river while he is 
fishing, and the old gentleman suspects 
him, but does not give him away. 
Then he encounters a picnic party, to 
whom he gives his fish, but he is not 
very hospitably received. He tempo- 
rarily takes their Ford car and drives 
off in it. On the way he meets a slight 
but determined person on a walking 
tour, who resolves, not withouta sinking 
heart, to do his duty, but is prevented 
from doing it by his more compassion- 
ate and less law-abiding wife. Terribly 
tired, Denant lies down to sleep in a 
gravel pit, where he is surrounded by 
farm laborers and a farmer, and nearly 
arrested. He contrives to escape, tak- 
ing shelter momentarily in a cottage 
occupied by two ladies, one good-na- 


tured and sporting, the other thin and 
hard and religious, and then is run to 
earth in the vestry of the parish church, 
where he had claimed and received 
sanctuary from the vicar. It is to save 
the parson from lying about him that he 
gives himself up. That ends the play. 
The hunted man goes back to prison. 

Mr. Galsworthy makes no comment 
whatever in this piece. He presents a 
picture, but says nothing about it. The 
runaway, indeed, found more compas- 
sion than perhaps he expected to find, — 
rather more, indeed, than he would have 
found if Mr. Galsworthy had been 
writing about him ten years ago, — 
but that is all. 

The picture has the shape of a mov- 
ing picture, and although Mr. Gals- 
worthy does not altogether escape from 
the dispersal of interest from which 
this form, when used in the theatre, 
inevitably suffers, he has been remark- 
ably successful with it. The film-manu- 
facturer does not disperse the interest 
of his audience by shifting his scene fre- 
quently, because he is able to do it with- 
out wasting time on intervals. The 
dramatist has to give the sceneshifters 
a chance to do their work, and while 
they are doing it the attention of the 
audience wanders because the scenes 
are too short to absorb it. Mr. Gals- 
worthy, however, has succeeded better 
with this episodic form than any other 
dramatist in my experience. Mr. Leon 
M. Lion’s production, undoubtedly, 
was of great service to him. 

I felt that the play flagged in the pic- 
nic scene because here Mr. Galsworthy 
somewhat arbitrarily subordinated the 
facts to the necessities of his theme. It 
is at this point that Denant’s capture 
becomes inevitable, but in order to 
make it inevitable Mr. Galsworthy 
compels his picnickers to behave in a 
way in which, I think, they would not 
have behaved. Denant, apparently a 
fisherman, comes upon them and asks 
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for direction to the nearest town, which 
is a dozen miles away. He offers his 
fish to the shopkeeper’s wife, and she 
accepts them. Now, it seems to me 
nearly certain that she would then have 
invited him to take a cup of tea with 
her party. Mr. Galsworthy prevents 
her from doing so, with that willful de- 
terminism which so bleakly protrudes 
from some of his work. The action of 
the play here was such that it was ap- 
parent to everybody that the woman 
wanted to say, ‘Oh, won’t you have a 
cup of tea?’ but she could feel Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s hand over her mouth. ‘No,’ 
he was whispering to her, ‘none of your 
hospitality now. This chap’s got to be 
captured!’ Too often has Mr. Gals- 
worthy been determined to get his 
pound of pity. Had Denant received 
hospitality then, he would not have 
stolen the bread and cake and betrayed 
himself to one of the picnickers, nor, in 
all probability, would he have run away 
with their Ford car. No doubt he 


would have been captured in the end, 
but he might have escaped. At all 


events, there would have been less con- 
trivance about his capture than there 
now is. 

It seemed to me, too, that Mr. Gals- 
worthy was up to his old trick of loading 
the dice against the respectable and the 
law. He makes his Denant thoroughly 
decent and altogether charming and 
chivalrous. The law is made to appear 
in the wrong. Mr. Galsworthy has al- 
ways seemed to be holding the balance 
justly, when, in fact, he is holding it in 
as prejudicial a manner as he knows 
how. The legend of his impartiality is 
pure nonsense; he is one of the least im- 
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partial men of letters, and, like all 
humanitarians, can be remarkably un- 
scrupulous for his propaganda pur- 
poses. 

I do not myself see Denant fighting 
the policeman. He would, surely, if he 
felt strongly about the case, have ac- 
companied the girl to the police station 
and have offered himself as a witness 
in her defense. If you reply to that 
that he would not have been so foolish 
as to mix himself up in the case, I shall 
retort that, in fact, he did mix himself 
up in it in a criminally foolish fashion. 
However, Mr. Galsworthy does these 
things with his characters, and perhaps 
there is no more to be said about it — 
except this, that he has written a very 
vivid and extremely interesting play 
which is acted with great skill. 

At the end of the first performance a 
lady in the gallery madea singular dem- 
onstration against the play. She pro- 
tested vigorously against ‘this propa- 
ganda’ and ‘sloppy sentiment about 
murderers,’ and informed us that her 
grandfather had been murdered in Ire- 
land. It is true that Denant, in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s play, cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be described as 
a murderer, but I was interested to 
observe how completely the moral of 
the play seemed to have escaped the 
notice of the audience. For an entire 
evening we had been expending our 
sympathy on a solitary, hunted soul; 
but when another solitary soul, laboring 
under deep distress and with her mind 
full of poignant memories, rose up and 
expressed her feelings, the hunt was up 
and almost every person in the theatre 
was shouting, ‘Chuck her out!’ 





THE MOTHERS OF THE MOB' 


BY TARLTON RAYMENT 


Do you know the true story of the kan- 
garoo? 

Well, no matter, let me tell it to you. 
At one period of my life I was on terms 
of close friendship with several families, 
and it was quite natural that I should 
have revealed to me the many little 
intimate details that enable one to de- 
pict a faithful likeness. 

Oh, no, I am not going to enter into 
precise scientific descriptions, such as 
delight the systematists, who speak the 
truth — and nothing but the truth. 
Shall I prove that? Very well: Sub- 
family, Macropodine; genus, Macro- 
pus; species, giganteus; habitat, East- 
ern Australia. 

Bah! Let us leave the dry, musty 
bones of the museum, and let us go 
out into the foothill country of the 
Alps, just where it begins to rise up 
from the Gippsland plain. To the 
north are the interminable hills of 
forest. Away down south there is the 
open plain terminating in the distance 
in a silver streak — the waters of Bass 
Strait. 

In such country was my home. The 
trees were numerous and good, but the 
soil lacked the elements that made 
agriculture profitable. The fight for 
bread was keen. If the soil refused me 
sustenance, then the trees must supply 
the deficiency, for in the floral cups 
was golden wealth waiting to be 
gathered by industrious hands — no, 
tongues. 

Nectar, I say, welled from a million 


1From Stead’s Review (Melbourne current- 
affairs semimonthly), July 1 


tiny distilleries, and from my city a 
million workers went forth at break of 
day to gather up the honey for your 
breakfast table. Aye, the clatter of 
that busy population died down only 
when the pink and purple faded out on 
Wellington’s snow-cap, as night stole 
up over the plains. 

‘What has all this to do with the 
kangaroo?’ 

My friend, it has everything to do 
with the case. I was sitting on a bee- 
hive, watching the myriad streams of 
homing bees — 

Wop, wop! Wop, wop, wop. I looked 
up; a hundred feet away a gray kangie 
propped himself with his tail, and sur- 
veyed me intently. Wop, wop! he 
hopped twice, and readjusted his view. 

Plainly he thought, ‘What a curious 
creature!’ The impression was a 
double one, for this was our first intro- 
duction. I moved. Wop, wop, wop. 
He was away over a hill with gigantic 
bounds. 

Day after day the same kangie came 
and surveyed the same man. Distant 
acquaintance grew into neighborly 
contact, developed into friendship, 
ripened into trust and rare affection. 
No, he was not a juvenile, for he had 
already reached an adult’s estate. In 
the spring he brought his wife and baby 
to call on me. It took the lady a long 
time to lose her shyness, but by autumn 
she and baby would come close enough 
to talk with me a little. 

In thirteen years (oh, unlucky 
number!) my friends numbered a dozen. 
I knew them all by name, and at lunch 
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time they too would sit about, or punc- 
tuate my meal with many ‘wops,’ as 
they hopped along a hedge of tree 
lucerne and made their noon repast. 
‘Goldie’ would stand alongside a wattle 
and rest her short front legs on a branch 
and croon softly. 

‘Provoking?’ 

Of course it was, for time and again 
I planted that young hedge, and just 
as soon as the kangaroo grass died off 
under the blistering summer sun, so 
soon my friends regaled themselves at 
the succulent green of my windbreak. 
Why, no neighbor is perfect. 

It was my hedge, for it grew on land 
for which I held the title. Moreover, 
I dug the soil and planted the shrubs. 
True, it was intended primarily to 
shelter the city from the unkind wind; 
but the position was involved, because 
the bees claimed to have established 
certain property rights, though the 
hedge had never afforded them any 
protection. The ‘kangs’ exerted what 
the bushmen called a ‘primitive right.’ 

The decision was so often adjourned 
that I grew tired of the trial. The pro- 
cedure never varied: a ‘kangie’ would 
take a mouthful, and, while sitting up 
to chew it, like a rabibt, he would sud- 
denly shake his head, sit back on his 
tail, and shoot viciously at the bees 
with both hind legs. The antics were 
amusing — to me, though there was 
far too much point in the bees’ argu- 
ment to suit the kangaroos. The little 
insects soon tired of sparring about the 
face, and got in a few short body stabs, 
against which the marsupial’s weak de- 
fense was a hurried scratch, perhaps a 
frenzied roll, a half Catherine wheel, an 
airplane ‘spin,’ then a mad breakaway 
for the bush. My own personal attitude 
was that of an interested observer, and 
both sides respected my neutrality. 

Have I already told you that the soil 
is a thin, lean gravel, as bare of fat 
loam as the pebbles of Fabre’s harmas? 


Nevertheless, other proprietors held 
much of the land which adjoins the 
forest of Mow-Merung. Sheep grazed 
on the coarse tussocks, and gathered a 
rough meal from the native scrubs. 
Of cultivation there was none, save 
my scraggy, nibbled hedge. 

But the word spread that a ‘great 
mob’ of kangaroos frequented the 
country of the bee farm. In spite of 
my lying denials, the news was broad- 
cast. Not once more would I drive 
treacherous visitors out to my city to 
make the acquaintance of my ‘kangie’ 
neighbors. Some traitor, I say, failed 
to hold his tongue. 

Presently I heard whispers of a 
meeting to be held to consider what 
‘steps should be taken to keep down 
the depredations of the kangaroos, 
which now threaten to become a se- 
rious pest to cultivation.’ 

‘Sirs,’ I cried, ‘there are not more 
than a dozen in the whole forest of 
Mow-Merung. I know them all. Who 
of you cultivates an acre? Who among 
you can claim to have lost growing 
crop? Alas! Alas!’ 

But the hunt was ‘organized.’ To 
me, a poor devotee of nature, it seemed 
incongruous that the owner of the 
local alehouse should be elected chair- 
man, and had my dozen kangaroos 
drunk up the whole of his crop he 
could not have been more enthusiastic 
over their destruction. In any case, no 
kangaroo was closer to his hostel than 
three or four miles. But hard bushmen, 
with still harder horses and dogs, came 
almost from the other side of the range. 
The rich sheep men attended in lux- 
urious motor cars to show to what 
straits they had been reduced by the 
kangaroos’ rapacity. 

I was as a voice crying in the wil- 
derness. 

The hunting morn was drenched 
with dew. No mellow horn sounded 
its silver warning through the trees. 
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A soft south breeze floated up from the 
distant sea. Old grizzled hunters; 
city men in polished riding boots; the 
alehouse man riding in a car, as befit- 
ting his exalted position; farm boys, in 
blue dungaree pants, coatless, and with 
shirt sleeves rolled; sheep men, long 
and lean. On the edge of the clear 
country a lone keeper of bees strained 
his ears for the first sounds of the fan- 
fare of the whips. 

You may not know ‘the hunt.’ Let 
me tell you about it. Early that morn- 
ing the whole of the menfolk of the dis- 
trict assembled in a grassed gully in 
the forest, where the horses of the 
‘shooters’ were tethered and the cars 
with provisions were parked. 

The atmosphere was laden with the 
ineffable odor of the virgin forest. Yet 
the hunters drank not of the celestial 
air, but quaffed the rude products of 
man’s distilleries. Presently the ‘beat- 
ers’ departed for the north, each boy 
mounted on a shaggy, sure-footed steed, 
and armed with a lengthy stock whip. 
The leaders of the beaters pioneered 
them over a wide detour, until they 
were spread out fanwise, with the wind 
in their faces. 

Meanwhile the captain of the ‘shoot- 
ers’ stationed his men along the flanks, 
in ambush. There they sat with rifles 
loaded, smoking — waiting — 

Crack-ck-ck! Away up in a high 
valley, I hear the first crackle of the 
volleying whips. Nearer — nearer. 
Soon the first shot will ring out, and 
cut the sylvan air. 

Hark! A rustling of the twigs —a 
‘shooter’ creeping across the line? 

No! Wop, wop, wop, wop. A flying 
doe leaps out into the clearing of my 
land. I know her; she is young; she is 
timid. I know her by her reddish coat; 
she has passed through the danger zone 
at terrific speed. 

‘Goldie!’ I call her in her dire ex- 
tremity. The distant whips are stilled 
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for a moment. She casts her pleading 
eyes in my direction. She knows my 
voice. She hesitates. 

Boom! The first shots at her mates 
send her flying down the slope. No 
trust remains. All faith destroyed. 
Wop, wop, wop, wop. She flees. I 
watch her heading for a tangled wire 
fence. A hound picks up her trail and 
follows silently. 

Goldie leaps. 

Smash! Her great hind legs slip 
down between the two top wires, and 
as she falls forward on her face the 
metal strands close over her poor legs 
in a deadly weave. 

In a moment the dog will be at her 
furry throat, will dye his fangs in Gold- 
ie’s warm young blood. My pony, 
with an Arab head, stands by, gazing 
curiously. I mount him in a flash; no 
bridle, no saddle; I crouch up on his 
‘wither,’ put my cheek along his neck 
and grip his creamy mane. ‘Dickon!’ 

I fall from his back, and seize a 
knotted root to attack the hound. 
‘Dickon’ relieves me of the task, for 
he assaults the dog with flying feet. 

Poor Goldie’s head and shoulders 
are describing a half-circle in the gravel, 
as the tormented creature swings 
ceaselessly backward and forward, 
backward and forward. She sees me 
and whimpers plaintively for mercy. 
With two big stones I cut the imprison- 
ing wires. Two red scars show on her 
limbs. She attempts to rise, stumbles, 
falls prone again. I pick her up in my 
arms; she lies inert. Her plaintive 
whimpers search my soul. I hide her. 
‘Where?’ None shall know. 

Boom, boom ! How many willsurvive? 

Dickon is occupied with the dog. 
No longer is he endeavoring to stamp 
him with his forelegs, for the pony stands 
still, head thrust forward and down, 
ears laid along his skull, one hind leg 
resting lightly. His eye shows its white 
meniscus in a wicked glance behind. 
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‘Beware, hound!’ But the fool dog 
knows not the craft of the Arab pony, 
and rushes in to bite the resting heel. 
Cloop — Dickon plants a kick fairly on 
his tormentor’s ribs. We are left alone. 

Not a moment too soon. ‘Red,’ 
my oldest pal, comes bursting into the 
clear, passing us in twenty-six-foot 
bounds. He looks neither to the right 
nor to the left. But I do not fear so 
much for him, for he is old and crafty. 

But what of those with babies? 
‘Silver’ and ‘Pearl,’ the young does? 
I am praying for darkness to hide the 
evil deeds of man. Ali day the guns 
have boomed. 

It is almost evening. Wop, wop, wop. 
Oh, what a wearied hopping. It is 
Pearl, traveling with much labor. 
She is almost spent — wounded, per- 
haps. 
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‘Pearl, Pearl,’ I invited her to safety. 

She turned her limpid eyes to mine 
in dumb entreaty. Oh, God in Heaven! 
Taking her baby from her pouch, she 
cast it at my feet. 

On the thirteenth day, 1913, a bush 
fire ravaged the hills and swept away 
my city of snow-white hives. My 
pony Dickon carried me through the 
fire, and as we pierced the smoke murk 
of the burning forest, neither of us 
knowing a way to safety, we stumbled 
on ‘Old Red’ fleeing before the flames. 
His fur was burned and black. He 
hopped painfully by my side, pleading 
for the succor I could not give. 

It is a long time ago, and I have 
neither Pearl nor Silver; even Dickon, 
the Arab, is gone. But to-day I have 
the wild bees of Port Phillip, and my 
retriever, Brown, to keep me company. 


THE STRANGERS 


BY AUDREY WRANGHAM 


[Westminster Gazette | 


Nicut follows day, and after sun comes rain: 
After the flower the fruit, world without end. 

We eat and sleep and rise to live again, 
Nor wonder overmuch what life will send 

To make a joy of living. Then Love dies, 
Dashing his pretty wings against a stone: 

Or gods we worshiped tell us naught but lies, 
Leaving us sick and doubting, most alone, 


Fearful of life and weary. 


When we turn 


Face tu no answering face, hand to no hand, 

Our souls shrink mute, grow strange, and so we learn 
That there is no one who will understand 

Our thoughts save we ourselves; with them for friend 
We pass lone strangers to the journey’s end. 
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‘NATURE’: A LITERARY FIND? 


BY WOLFGANG VON GOETHE AND THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


[Joun Mippieton Murry, editor of 
the Adelphi, unearthed this remarkable 
double document from the files of the 
scientific periodical, Nature. He dis- 
covered that Huxley had translated 
Goethe’s rhapsody and published it, 
as a jeu d’esprit, over his own name in 
the issue of November 4, 1869.] 


‘Nature! We are surrounded and em- 
braced by her; powerless to separate 
ourselves from her, and powerless to 
penetrate beyond her. 

“Without asking, or warning, she 
snatches us up into her circling dance, 
and whirls us on until we are tired, and 
drop from her arms. 

“She is ever shaping new forms; what 
is, has never yet been; what has been, 
comes not again. Everything is new, 
and yet naught but the old. 

“We live in her midst and know her 
not. She is incessantly speaking to us, 
but betrays not her secret. We con- 
stantly act upon her, and yet have no 
power over her. 

‘The one thing she seems to aim at 
is Individuality; yet she cares nothing 
for individuals. She is always building 
up and destroying; but her workshop 
is inaccessible. 

“Her life is in her children; but 
where is the mother? She is the only 
artist; working up the most uniform 
material into utter opposites; arriving, 
without a trace of effort, at perfection, 
at the most exact precision, though 
always veiled under a certain softness. 


1 From the Adelphi (London literary monthly), 
July 
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‘Each of her works has an essence of 
its own; each of her phenomena a 
special characterization: and yet their 
diversity is in unity. 

‘She performs a play; we know not 
whether she sees it herself, and yet 
she acts for us, the lookers-on. 

‘Incessant life, development, and 
movement are in her, but she advances 
not. She changes forever and ever, and 
rests not a moment. Quietude is in- 
conceivable to her, and she has laid her 
curse upon rest. She is firm. Her steps 
are measured, her exceptions rare, her 
laws unchangeable. 

‘She has always thought, and always 
thinks; though not as a man, but as 
Nature. She broods over an all-com- 
prehending idea, which no searching 
can find out. 

‘Mankind dwell in her and she in 
them. With all men she plays a game 
for love, and rejoices the more they 
win. With many her moves are so 
hidden that the game is over before 
they know it. 

‘That which is most unnatural is 
still Nature; the stupidest Philistinism 
has a touch of her genius. Whoso can- 
not see her everywhere, sees her no- 
where rightly. 

‘She loves herself, and her innumer- 
able eyes and affections are fixed upon 
herself. She has divided herself that 
she may be her own delight. She 
causes an endless succession of new 
capacities for enjoyment to spring up, 
that her insatiable sympathy may be 
assuaged. 

‘She rejoices in illusion. Whoso 
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destroys it in himself and others, 
him she punishes with the sternest 
tyranny. Whoso follows her in faith, 
him she takes as a child to her bosom. 

‘Her children are numberless. To 
none is she altogether miserly; but she 
has her favorites, on whom she squan- 
ders much, and for whom she makes 
great sacrifices. Over greatness she 
spreads her shield. 

‘She tosses her creatures out of 
nothingness, and tells them not whence 
they came, nor whither they go. It is 
their business to run, she knows the 
road. 

‘Her mechanism has few springs — 
but they never wear out, are always 
active and manifold. 

‘The spectacle of Nature is always 
new, for she is always renewing the 
spectators. Life is her most exquisite 
invention; and death her expert con- 
trivance to get plenty of life. 

‘She wraps man in darkness, and 
makes him forever long for light. She 
creates him dependent upon the earth, 
dull and heavy; and yet is always 
shaking him until he attempts to soar 
above it. 

‘She creates needs because she loves 
action. Wondrous that she produces 
all this action so easily! Every need 
is a benefit, swiftly satisfied, swiftly 
renewed. Every fresh want is a new 
source of pleasure, but she soon reaches 
an equilibrium. 

‘Every instant she commences an 
immense journey, and every instant 
she has reached her goal. 

‘She is vanity of vanities; but not to 
us, to whom she has made herself of the 
greatest importance. She allows every 
child to play tricks with her; every fool 
to have judgment upon her; thousands 
to walk stupidly over her and see noth- 
ing; and takes her pleasure and finds 
her account in them all. 

“We obey her laws even when we re- 
bel against them; we work with her even 
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when we desire to work against her. 

‘She makes every gift a benefit by 
causing us to want it. She delays, that 
we may desire her; she hastens, that we 
may not weary of her. 

‘She has neither language nor dis- 
course; but she creates tongues and 
hearts, by which she feels and speaks. 

‘Her crown is love. Through love 
alone dare we come near her. She 
separates all existences, and all tend 
to intermingle. She has isolated all 
things in order that all may approach 
one another. She holds a couple of 
draughts from the cup of love to be 
fair payment for the pains of a lifetime. 

‘She is all things. She rewards her- 
self and punishes herself; is her own 
joy and her own misery. She is rough 
and tender, lovely and hateful, power- 
less and omnipotent. She is an eternal 
present. Past and future are unknown 
to her. The present is her eternity. 
She is beneficent. I praise her and all 
her works. She is silent and wise. 

“No explanation is wrung from her; 
no present won from her, which she 
does not give freely. She is cunning, 
but for good ends, and it is best not to 
notice her tricks. 

‘She is complete, but never finished. 
As she works now, so can she always 
work. Everyone sees her in his own 
fashion. She hides under a thousand 
names and phrases, and is always the 
same. She has brought me here and 
will also lead me away. I trust her. 
She may scold me, but she will not 
hate her work. It was not I who spoke 
of her. No! What is false and what is 
true, she has spoken it all. The fault, 
the merit, is all hers.’ 


So far Goethe. 

When my friend, the editor of Nature, 
asked me to write an opening article 
for his first number, there came into 
my mind this wonderful rhapsody on 
‘Nature,’ which has been a delight to 
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me from my youth up. It seemed to 
me that no more fitting preface could 
be put before a Journal, which aims to 
mirror the progress of that fashioning 
by Nature of a picture of herself, in the 
mind of man, which we call the prog- 
ress of Science. 

A translation, to be worth anything, 
should reproduce the words, the sense, 
and the form of the original. But when 
that original is Goethe’s it is hard in- 
deed to obtain this ideal; harder still, 
perhaps, to know whether one has 
reached it, or only added another to 
the long list of those who have tried to 
put the great German poet into Eng- 
lish, and failed. 

Supposing, however, that critical 
judges are satisfied with the transla- 
tion as such, there lies beyond them 
the chance of another reckoning with 
the British public, who dislike what 
they call ‘Pantheism’ almost as much 
as I do, and who will certainly find 
this essay of the poet’s terribly Pan- 
theistic. In fact, Goethe himself al- 
most admits that it is so. In a curious 
explanatory letter, addressed to Chan- 
cellor von Miiller, under date May 
26, 1828, he writes: — 


This essay was sent to me a short time ago 
from amongst the papers of the ever- 
honored Duchess Anna Amelia; it is written 
by a well-known hand, of which I was 
accustomed to avail myself in my affairs, in 
the year 1780, or thereabouts. 

I do not exactly remember having written 
these reflections, but they very well agree 
with the ideas which had at that time be- 
come developed in my mind. I might term 
the degree of insight which I had then 
attained, a comparative one, which was 
trying to express its tendency towards a not 
yet attained superlative. 

There is an obvious inclination to a sort 
of Pantheism, to the conception of an 
unfathomable, unconditional, humorously 
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self-contradictory Being, underlying the 
phenomena of Nature; and it may pass as a 
jest, with a bitter truth in it. 


Goethe says that about the date of 
this composition of ‘Nature’ he was 
chiefly occupied with comparative 
anatomy; and, in 1786, he gave him- 
self incredible trouble to get other 
people to take an interest in his dis- 
covery, that man has an intermaxillary 
bone. After that he went on to the 
metamorphosis of plants, and to the 
theory of the skull, and at length had 
the pleasure of seeing his work taken 
up by the German naturalists. The 
letter ends thus: — 


If we consider the high achievements by 
which all the phenomena of Nature have 
been linked together in the human mind; 
and then, once more, thoughtfully peruse 
the above essay, from which we started, we 
shall, not without a smile, compare that 
comparative, as I called it, with the super- 
lative we have now reached, and rejoice in 
the progress of fifty years. 


Forty years have passed since these 
words were written, and we look again, 
‘not without a smile,’ on Goethe’s 
superlative. But the road which led 
from his comparative to his superlative 
has been diligently followed, until the 
notions which represented Goethe’s 
superlative are now the commonplaces 
of science—and we have a super- 
superlative of our own. 

When another half-century has 
passed, curious readers of the back 
numbers of Nature will probably look 
on our best, ‘not without a smile’; 
and it may be that long after the the- 
ories of the philosophers whose achieve- 
ments are recorded in these pages are 
obsolete the vision of the poet will re- 
main as a truthful and efficient symbol 
of the wonder and mystery of Nature. 





FROM A BALCONY’ 


BY JAMES F. COURAGE 


Tue Major, whose surname was un- 
fortunately Pratts, sat reading a book 
in the morning-room. He did not read 
as you and I read — as people read who 
turn the pages of a volume consecutive- 
ly. No; the Major had, during the 
course of his career, spent many years 
in different places about the deserts of 
Africa, and had, in consequence, ac- 
quired an entirely individual manner of 
reading. Each page, having been pe- 
rused, was torn from its fellows and 
cast like a white raft upon the ocean of 
the Major’s blue Persian carpet. The 
Pomeranian, who slept this morning 
at the old soldier’s feet, had been ac- 
customed to these fluttering pages for 
close upon fifteen years, and quivered 
not a whisker as the beginning of 
Chapter Five of certain considerably 
tropic memoirs glided past her ears to 
the floor. She had heard many times 
—and who shall say had not under- 
stood ? — the reason, given with martial 
precision, why the Major always read 
his books in this uncommon manner. 
He would explain very gravely — for 
he had a sense of humor — that when 
one travels in the desert every ounce 
carried is important; one must pay 
with the sweat of one’s brow for each 
jot and tittle of superfluity. 

“What more natural, then,’ the Major 
would conclude in the persuasive voice 
of a born bachelor, ‘what more natural 
than that I, fond of reading as I am, 
should contract this habit of ridding 
myself of weight as I go along?’ And 

1 From the London Mercury (Literary month- 
ly), August 
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the listener’s pain at imagining so many 
no doubt delightful books destroyed 
would be somewhat alleviated in con- 
templation of the Major’s path across 
the desert, strewn, like the track of a 
monster paper-chase, with pages from 
Gibbon and thoughts from Marie 
Corelli. 

A breeze from the Park (we are in 
Knightsbridge) blew in through theopen 
French windows and played with the 
Major’s white hair, of which not even 
twenty-five years’ foreign service had 
robbed him. He was a handsome man, 
with a cast of feature quite English and 
with a taking blend of race and humor 
in his eyes and mouth. For some years 
now he had lived quietly in London, 
popular with many of a new generation, 
but happy by himself, enjoying his 
peculiar passion for reading, and devot- 
ing his affections to his small Pomera- 
nian dog. 

The little animal’s name wasTommy, 
but that was a private joke of the 
Major’s. ‘For,’ he would smile, ‘who 
ever heard of a soldier’s dog — even 
though a female — graced with a name 
belonging to a sex whose tactics are 
deplorable?’ Thus did Tommy forfeit 
the immediate label of her sex; and it 
must be admitted that she occasionally 
carried out flank attacks upon visitors 
with an entirely masculine and British 
success. 

But Tommy, in spite of her master’s 
devotion, was aging rapidly. This 
morning as the breeze rustled the 
window curtains she glanced up, her 
head a little heavy, to meet the Major’s 
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eyes fixed upon her, it being fully five 
minutes since a page had descended to 
the carpet. ‘Fifteen years,’ sighed the 
Major, ‘is a long life for a little dog.’ 
He bent down and smoothed the well- 
brushed coat of Tommy with some- 
thing more than a passing regret 
and affection. ‘Bachelors we are, and 
bachelors we shall remain, by Allah!’ 
he exclaimed. And the little dog, since 
she was a spinster and could appreciate, 
of course, all the niceties of the remark, 
wagged her short and fifteen-year-old 
tail in sly response. 

Indeed, Tommy’s age did worry the 
Major a great deal. ‘One must have 
companionship,” he would mutter 
thoughtfully; and in his less hopeful 
moments, before the whiskey and soda 
took full effect, he considered the 
horrible prospect of his existence if 
Tommy should die. For Tommy, al- 
though she frisked aboutand committed 
the usual canine indiscretions during 
her daily walk with Major Pratts 
around the Serpentine, had had an 
increasing number of off moments 
lately, when she would lie down full of 
lassitude and heaviness, often allowing 
herself to be quite tented over with 
pages from her master’s latest book, 
and moving only very slightly indeed 
when he knocked out his pipe against 
the hearth. 

That no other animal could possibly 
take Tommy’s place was an axiom 
with the Major. How, for instance, 
could another dog be trained to inform 
him with the same compassionate tact 
when it was the hand of Miss Gannet 
and nobody else’s that had just rung 
the front-door bell of the flat? A quiet 
scamper into the hall, a brief sniff be- 
neath the portal, and finally a return to 
the Major and ever so slight a wink of 
the eye — that was all, but what other 
dog could do it so surely, so neatly? 
Not one! The Major drained his 
whiskey, and the round bottom of the 
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tumbler, like a cipher, seemed to answer 
him. ‘One must have companionship,’ 
he muttered again. But Tommy was 
unique. Dogs might be legion, but there 
could be only one Tommy. 

This particular morning the dog’s 
age, almost like a shadow, fell heavily 
upon her master. He rose quietly from 
his chair and walked up and down the 
room once or twice before stepping out 
on to the tiny balcony through the 
French windows. From such an emi- 
nence, three stories high, the people on 
the nether pavement, seen from directly 
above, looked very much alike — no 
shoal of herrings spied from a boat more 
so. Yet what was it that suddenly 
caused Major Pratts to gaze downward 
with a quickened attention, as if he had 
noticed an animal native to another 
element — a bird, for instance— among 
those same herrings? The answer is 
simple: he had seen the top of Miss 
Gannet floating through the crowd 
toward the entrance to the flats of 
which his own apartments formed the 
third story. 

It is time Miss Mildred Gannet was 
formally introduced. She is a lady of 
considerable charm, every atom of 
which she is capable of exerting with an 
appropriate skill. With what a tragic 
force, therefore, had it dawned upon 
her, not six months since, upon — 
oh, sardonic Time! — her thirty-eighth 
birthday, that the attractive youthful- 
ness of her manner and character were 
being steadily undermined by the 
growing age and inflexibility of her 
person. Even the Major, not generally 
observant, had noticed her rise more 
slowly than usual from her chair one 
day, and had begun stealthily to com- 
pute her years. He was baulked by the 
strange lack of evidence in her features 
upon which to estimate. Her expression 
had always been delightfully childlike. 
Her hair had scarcely a single strand of 
gray, and her complexion, though 
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small lines had sprung about her mouth 
and whimsical eyes, might well have 
been envied by women many years her 
junior. She was not tall, but had a very 
charming dignity. 

Nevertheless, the problem of her 
growing stiffness had of late increasingly 
obsessed the agile mind of Miss Gannet, 
until one day while glancing through a 
paper of modern tendencies she had 
come across a certain discreet adver- 
tisement. She read it. She saw her 
course at once. Monkey glands would 
rejuvenate her! At the very thought 
she felt five years younger. 

She made arrangements for the 
operation to take place secretly as soon 
as possible. 

Winter had come and gone, to leave 
no happier woman than Miss Gannet. 
Her vocabulary had become enlarged 
to include ‘gazelle,’ ‘lissom,’ ‘quiver,’ 
and ‘undulate.’ ‘I would never have 
believed,’ she frequently told herself, 
‘that any part of an animal that climbs 
trees and dances to a street organ 
could work such a miracle in me. Save 
for a few remembered palpitations, I 
feel once more a jeune fille.” Which is 
as may be. 

Now the Major’s concern at catch- 
ing sight of the vertical axis, so to speak, 
of Miss Gannet on this morning of 
which I speak needs a little explanation. 
Phrasing matters as delicately as 
possible, one may say that it had been 
the lady’s intention for several years to 
marry the Major. 

They had even discussed it openly 
between them. After a preliminary skir- 
mish, Tommy’s master (Tommy must 
not be forgotten) would break out, on 
the defensive, ‘My dear Mildred, I am 
quite happy as a bachelor. My house- 
hold has run itself for a number of years 
with no friction to speak of. My habits 
need little castigation. I admit I like 
companionship; I add that I prefer it 
dumb; I have Tommy. I am happy. 


You are charming. Do not let us mix 
our drinks.’ 

To which staccato broadside Mildred 
— who was, when all is said and done, 
a lonely woman— would reply at 
once: ‘Your happiness, Lionel, seems 
to me only a stupid sort of isolation. 
Don’t, oh please, become one of those 
pitiable walruses who waddle from 
club to club in pathetic boredom, in 
incipient dyspepsia. I admire you, 
I like you —’ 

But at this point the Major would 
rise in embarrassment and walk about 
the room whispering: ‘No, Mildred, no. 
I was born a bachelor. The motto 
beneath my crest is Libertas et amicitia. 
Let us stick to our guns. Have some 
more tea.’ And he would bend down to 
fondle Tommy’s head, believing secure- 
ly that in the little dog’s face, where no 
opinion was evident, all must be sym- 
pathy. 

But let us keep to the events of a 
morning. Miss Gannet, with the vigor 
of one realizing a second youth, scorned 
the help of the elevator to lift her to the 
Major’s flat, and climbed the flights of 
stairs with some show of enjoyment. 
Who it was that the valet was about 
to announce there was no need for 
Tommy to inform her master: he await- 
ed the charge fully equipped, only 
picking up several pages from the floor 
and thrusting them into the grate to 
ensure at least a background of fire. 
Tommy mounted a chair slowly. 

The door opened. ‘Lionel, I was 
taking a morning walk. The weather 
is delightful. I thought I might just 
look in on you — Chloe upon Daphnis, 
shall we say? I am glad to find you at 
home.’ 

‘Good morning, Mildred. Tommy 
and I have breakfasted late and are, as 
you see, still confined to barracks. 
Sit down. We are delighted to see you. 
Tommy, a lady wishes to sit on your 
chair. Away, sir.’ 
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‘Ah, poor little dog! But how slow- 
ly she gets down.’ 

‘Mildred, I am worried about the 
animal — deeply worried. He is fifteen, 
not a day less, and I am afraid will 
not live much longer.’ 

“You expect the Last Post?’ Miss 
Gannet was sly. 

‘I don’t like to think of it,’ whispered 
the Major. ‘You know my devotion.’ 

This evident dismay would have 
touched a heart far less fond than Miss 
Gannet’s; and indeed, though she ad- 
mired Tommy only because she saw the 
dog’s master wished her to, she felt this 
morning that to console the Major by 
all the means in her power would be an 
act of true charity. She wished, how- 
ever, with Spartan tact, to avoid the 
sentimental, the diffuse. 

How the wonderful idea came to her, 
who shall say? The Major was at first 
shy of her plan. His powers of judg- 
ment did not work well in the morning; 
and besides, he was not told of the one 
fact that would straightway have 
decided him. Mildred stayed to lunch; 
her gracious company and an excellent 
meal sharpened his decision. 

‘Nevertheless,’ he demurred gravely, 
‘I should be truly sorry if the little dog 
suffers any pain. In fact, my dear 
Mildred, I should reduce you to the 
ranks for having suggested this busi- 
ness. But we will hope for the best. 
Have some more coffee.’ 


A week later the operation took 
place; Tommy was given fresh thyroid 
glands. From the first the experiment 
was a success. She took a new interest 
altogether in affairs, and even flirted in 
her small way with the surgeon who 
had performed this, the initial operation 
of its kind. 

The Major was overwhelmed. He 
transformed Tommy’s partition in the 
animal hospital into a bower of violets, 
—a flower of which she had always 
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been particularly fond, —and every day 
brought her novel delicacies of fish and 
fowl. Miss Gannet sent some blue 
catmint and half a chicken, with a 
small card attached: ‘To Cerberus from 
Beatrice.’ 

The experiment became known to 
the outside world. Newspaper men 
attempted to interview Major Pratts, 
but were ordered in military terms to 
depart, and were privately judged 
guilty of insubordination. The Pomer- 
anian Mail published a supplement, 
with photographs of the Major’s house 
and of the Serpentine. 

A journalist found out that Miss 
Gannet had suggested the operation to 
the Major: the two were photographed 
together, and the old soldier’s services 
to the nation were recalled. ‘Pratts of 
Pretoria’ — what memories of forgotten 
times! People began to hint at a future 
engagement. A well-known maker of 
wedding cakes sent up a card, and was 
stonily and summarily ordered about 
his business elsewhere. 

The Major was furious. He had 
never courted public distinction, and 
he abhorred the powers of public opin- 
ion. The prospect of his own will being 
in any way coerced by rags of news- 
papers had never occurred to him as 
possible or probable. That his devotion 
to Tommy should be used as it were 
against him, toshow up himand Mildred 
Gannet in a species of high relief before 
the background of the little dog’s opera- 
tion and its consequent fame, seemed to 
him in the light of his own discomfiture 
the work of a malignant monster. He 
would have been sorely tempted to 
prosecute — regardless of the indirect 
charge — had he not feared additional 
publicity. And what a sorry finish toa 
military career — to be last noted by 
the eyes of the world as a figure in the 
law courts, defending his own integrity. 
No; anything but that. One must grin 
and bear it. 
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The day of Tommy’s release arrived. 
Miss Gannet insisted on accompany- 
ing the Major in a taxi to bring 
the pet home — insisted over the 
telephone. 

‘We will go together — Cesar and 
Cleopatra in a chariot.’ 

‘I had rather you did n’t come, my 
dear Mildred. You might excite him.’ 

“Nonsense, Lionel. Iam as quiet asa 
dove.’ 

As they drove off with Tommy from 
the hospital the Major winced as he 
caught sight of the surgeon’s face fixed 
into a smile of benediction upon the 
happy trio. Matters were becoming 
worse and worse! But, of course, it was 
Mildred’s fault for having insisted on 
her presence this morning. Yet a 
further horror was in store for the un- 
fortunate man at the hospital gates. 
The three of them were actually photo- 
graphed as the taxi paused to turn into 
the street. A pressman with a large 
black camera secured them for posterity. 
The Major closed his eyes and dared 
not think. Had he been ten years 
younger he would have offered himself 
for further colonial service; but that 
was out of the question. 

Tommy’s renewed vitality was mer- 
cifully a redeeming joy. No sooner had 
they reached the flat than delighted 
barks and frenzied scamperings to and 
fro, such as the Major had not seen or 
heard in years, warmed his heart. 
Tommy had never displayed such 
energy and spirits before; all signs of 
her former lassitude and valetudina- 
rianism seemed entirely submerged by 
waves of vigor. 

‘A miracle, Mildred. Tommy’s vital- 
ity has even affected me. I trust there 
will be no relapse.’ 

Miss Gannet replied guardedly, 
though with warmth: ‘Why should 
there be, Lionel? There is scarcely ever 
any reaction. But you must look after 
her. Perhaps a woman’s care —’ 
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‘Stifling! Disastrous! I am perfectly 
capable.” The Major walked across 
the morning-room and opened the 
French windows that led on to the bal- 
cony. Throwing them back he breathed 
deeply, as if the very idea of any but 
himself tending Tommy constrained 
him. 

Mildred smiled and prepared to take 
her leave. 

The Major turned. ‘I am uncharit- 
able. Forgive me. The manners of 
the messroom. Won’t you stay to 
lunch?’ 

No, Miss Gannet could not stay. 
Nevertheless the Major, strictly against 
his own rules, opened a bottle of cham- 
pagne at his solitary meal and drank 
long to Tommy’s health, to the damna- 
tion of the press, and lastly — with 
some hesitation, and warmed by his 
first two toasts — to Mildred Gannet. 
Afterward he sat in the morning-room, 
smoked a cigar, and in his usual indi- 
vidual manner began to read a book. 
Tilting and uncertain, the pages flut- 
tered down to the carpet. 

Tommy was irrepressible. The Major 
could not concentrate upon his reading, 
but looked up every other moment to 
watch the little dog scampering about 
the room and biting here at a tassel, 
there at a swaying curtain, as nimble 
as @ puppy. 

In the hour of triumph prepare for 
catastrophe. A downward fluttering 
page from the Major’s hand, being 
caught playfully by a sudden fresh 
breeze from the long windows, flashed 
down the room, and, returning as quick- 
ly on a counterblast from the open door, 
twirled in captivating circles on to the 
little balcony, where it paused for a mo- 
ment, hovering. As might beexpected, 
Tommy, with her new vivacity, could 
not forbear such a chase. Down the 
room whirled the page; down the room 
scampered Tommy. Toward the balcony 
she followed, in yelping pursuit, while 
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the Major started to his feet in alarm. 
Too late! High over the balustrade 
sailed the page. Up leaped Tommy, 
paused in sudden realization of danger, 
scrambled, overbalanced, _ slipped. 


Three stories is a long and fatal fall for 
a little dog. 


A month later, with something of 
military ceremony, Major Pratts and 
Miss Mildred Gannet were married at a 
quiet but eminently Christian church 
in Mayfair. How much it was his own 
sincere wish to marry, the Major will 
never now discuss, and indeed it is 
scarcely good form to ask it of him. 

The press had given the unfortunate 
gentleman little rest. If the interest 
aroused by the late Tommy’s operation 
and renewed life had seemed large, 
that stimulated by her death had been 
out of all proportion, and had cast a 
faint but very unpleasant shadow of 
absurdity over those concerned. The 
Major was nearly distracted both by 
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his grief and by the ‘insubordination’ 
of the papers. 

The loss of Tommy meant to him all 
that he had feared. He was lonely. 
‘One must have companionship,’ he 
repeated to himself, while, to his own 
surprise, he came gradually to the 
conclusion — after all, a source of 
consolation to him when he had finally 
arrived at it— that he would be happier 
married. And Mildred Gannet was, as 
we know, very fond of him. The brides- 
maids wore violets. 

The newly wed pair have been living 
lately in a pleasant house in the country 
near Reading, Mildred has lost noth- 
ing of the vigor of her second youth. 
But not very long since, at a dinner 
party at which the Pratts were not 
present, one of the Major’s friends was 
heard to ask innocently whether it was 
from a purely memorial motive that the 
old soldier had recently had several new 
balconies added to the upper rooms of 
his home. 
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Fourteen More Points 


The Nation and the Atheneum of 
London has launched an original idea to 
discover the religious prejudices of its 
readers. Enclosed in every copy of the 
August 21 issue was a large sheet en- 
titled ‘Questionnaire on Religious Be- 
lief.’ The subscribers were invited to 
answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to a list of four- 
teen questions, with the understand- 
ing that their names would be kept 
strictly confidential. Here are the 
questions : — 

1. Do you believe in a personal God? 

2. Do you believe in an impersonal, 
purposive, and creative power of 
which living beings are the vehicle, 
corresponding to the Life Force, the 
Elan Vital, the Evolutionary Appetite, 
and so forth? 

3. Do you believe that the basis of 
reality is matter? 

4. Do you believe in personal im- 
mortality? 

5. Do you believe that Jesus Christ 
was divine in a sense in which all living 
men could not be said to be divine? 

6. Do you believe in any form of 
Christianity? 

7. Do you believe in the Apostles’ 
Creed? 

8. Do you believe in any of the 
tenets of the Church? 

9. Are you an active member of any 
church? 

10. Do you voluntarily attend reli- 
gious service regularly? 

11. Do you accept the first chapter 
of Genesis as historical? 

12. Do you regard the Bible as in- 
spired in a sense in which the literature 
of your own country could not be said 
to be inspired? 
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13. Do you believe in_transub- 
stantiation? 

14. Do you believe that Nature is 
indifferent to our ideals? 

If any of our readers are interested, 
we are sure that The Nation and the 
Atheneum would be only too pleased 
to receive their answers to these ques- 
tions. Their editor invited whoever 
sends in a list of answers to sign his 
name, simply as a guaranty of good 
faith, and with the understanding that 
it will not be published. The address of 
the paper is 38 Great James Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Our Mr. Nathan Rebuked 


Mk. St. Joun Ervine has just devoted 
an entire week’s worth of attention 
in the London Observer to ‘an odd and 
entertaining book’ by the modest 
Mr. George Jean Nathan, entitled 
The Autobiography of an Attitude. 
With his American colleague’s judg- 
ments on the drama Mr. Ervine has 
little fault to find. With his enthusi- 
asm for the United States as the home 
of civilized living our delicate Eng- 
lishman takes issue. It is hardly 
credible that an inhabitant of London 
should complain even about American 
restaurants, and anyone who has been 
held up in a British fog will believe 
that Mr. Ervine is indulging in light 
satire when he compares the toy trains 
of England to the mighty American 
expresses. We leave it to our readers 
to decide for themselves whether or 
not Mr. Ervine really means us to 
take the following passage seriously : — 

“When I remember how fine were the 
meals I got in private houses in Amer- 
ica, I marvel that any American ever 
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wastes a minute of his time in Amer- 
ican hotels or restaurants. They are 
the world’s worst! A hotel-keeper in 
America imagines that when he has 
given you a whole set of gadgets and 
fancy plumbing, with express lifts and 
Robot bell-boys and a host of mechan- 
ical fal-lals that no reasonable person 
needs or desires, he has given you a 
comfortable hotel! I can understand 
him thinking so, but I cannot under- 
stand Mr. Nathan thinking so. And 
there is not in all of Europe a railroad 
one fiftieth so well managed and so 
well run as the Pennsylvania, isn’t 
there, Mr. Nathan? Well, my lad, the 
next time you come to London I shall 
take you to Paddington and put you 
into a carriage in the Great Western 
Railway and let you see what a real 
railway is like; and when I’ve brought 
you back from Cornwall, I’ll take you 
to Euston and put you in the night 
express for Scotland and let you see, 
not only a well-managed and well-run 
railway, but a sleeping berth in which 
a civilized person can take his rest. 
The sleeping berths of America! Oh, 
boy! I crossed the Atlantic in a gale 
that lasted for five days and kept me 
on the sea two days longer than I 
wanted to be on it, but not a single dish 
fell off the dining-room tables. On 
my first railway journey in America, 
the engine-driver was so clumsy that 
he was unable to start his train without 
throwing the whole of my dinner into 
my lap. There is not one engine-driver 
in America who is fit to serve as an 
oiler and greaser to a British engine- 
driver. And that’s not extravagant 
boast; it is a plain statement of plain 
fact.’ 


Trudy’s Triumph 


THERE is nothing quite like an Eng- 
lishman for taking the wind out of 
your sails. Here is poor little Ger- 
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trude Ederle going all the way across 
the ocean to swim the English Channel 
in record time. Possibly the American 
press slopped over just a trifle in its 
accounts of her success, and of course 
there were a number of popular Eng- 
lish journals that printed her opinions 
on jazz and the younger generation 
just as seriously as if she were Dean 
Inge, Calvin Coolidge, or the late 
Gerald Chapman speaking. But the 
really toney section of the English 
press, from whose columns the Living 
Age regales its readers, was sus- 
piciously sniffy. No doubt it was 
male journalists who were to blame, 
but in taking the hysteria so much to 
heart they left one suspecting them of 
jealousy. It is so hard to get used toa 
world in which a swimmer’s musical 
tastes command more respect than the 
judgments of the most accomplished 
bass-drum impresario. 

‘Students of the new pathology,’ 
begins the light-hearted leader-writer 
of the Westminster Gazette, ‘of the age 
in which we live may have some 
amusing if not instructive comments 
to make on the week-end glorification 
of the bright young American girl who 
has succeeded in swimming the Chan- 
nel in record time. It is not to be 
denied that much physical endurance 
and cheerful courage went to the 
making of this record, and we do not 
grudge the young lady and “pop” 
and “mummy” the family joy brought 
by this exceptional event.’ 

One shivers to think of the pall that 
would have been cast over the Ederle 
ménage had the Westminster Gazette 
decided to begrudge them their hard- 
earned cup of pleasure. And if any 
English paper had had the temerity 
to deny that physical endurance and 
cheerful courage went to the making 
of this record, international compli- 
cations might well have ensued. 

What bothers the Westminster 
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Gazette and its like is the ‘ridiculous 
hyperbole’ indulged in by certain crea- 
tures that once were men. Sir Nicho- 
las Grattan-Doyle, M.P., announces 
that ‘the myth that woman is the 
weaker vessel is shattered, and shattered 
forever,’ and Mr. Robert Blatchford 
believes that woman has achieved 
centuries of evolution in the last three 
decades. Obviously this is all most 
annoying; but if England can once 
get used to living in a world where 
Channel swimmers and Charleston 
dancers, M.P.’s and Congressmen, 
are suffered gladly and daily, her 
highbrows may recall what they have 
so often reminded us about good 
sportsmanship. 


How to Master Your Audience 


TueE Central Committee of the League 
of Communist Youth in Moscow has 
just published a curious booklet en- 
titled The Art of Oratory: Aid toYoung 
Speakers, which has run to three edi- 
tions. A laudatory reviewer in the 
official Moscow Pravda quotes the 
following paragraphs: — 

‘At the meeting, before your turn 
has come, take a comfortable seat as 
much in evidence as possible, and 
write notes so that people can see you; 
make remarks concerning the election 
of the chairman in a loud, confident 
tone, and ask to be heard on questions 
relating to the organization of the 
meeting. Thus, even before you ap- 
pear on the platform, the audience 
will know you, and take it for granted 
that you are not quite like everybody 
else, but a man of an order apart. 
Before you have spoken your first 
words people will be asking themselves, 
‘What is this one going to say?”’ You 
are assured attention.’ 

And further: — 

“Your posture, your style, the degree 
of your official manner or pompous- 
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ness, must be suited to the place. It 
need not be emphasized that it is most 
advantageous to speak between two 
weak orators. You must be well 
rested, neither sleepy nor hungry, and 
in perfectly normal condition, the day 
of the speech and the day before. If 
your mouth or throat feels dry, take 
a drink of water. Clear your throat 
freely, without embarrassment, when- 
ever you need to — but of course it 
will look bad to do it too often. If you 
feel worried, do not try to smile — keep 
a straight face.’ 

‘The result,’ Pravda says, citing 
Bukharin, will be ‘everything all right, 
brief-case, Party pin, and other at- 
tributes of an irreproachable Com- 
munist — growing into a considerable 
scoundrel.’ 


‘British Goods Are Best’ 


Tuose of us who are lucky enough to 
get mail from England have all been 
deeply touched by these words which 
have appeared in place of the usual 
cancellation mark over the postage 
stamp. We have scrapped our Fords, 
thrown our French cosmetics down 
the sink, cast our Czechoslovakian 
matches and Swedish razors into the 
fiery furnace, and rushed out to buy 
British products, persuaded by the 
simple logic of this statement. We are 
therefore not surprised to hear that 
the Government is now planning to 
sell this privilege to private firms, and 
the Londoner may soon expect to see 
his morning mail proclaiming the 
virtues of Bovril, Haig and Haig, and 
other typically British products. But 
if he does, it will be over the dead 
bodies of certain interests. 

For this proposal has aroused no 
little opposition. The two great London 
department stores, Harrod’s and Sel- 
fridge’s, complain that catalogues ad- 
vertising their goods may contain on 
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the outside a stamp urging the pro- 
spective customer to trade with some- 
body else — and besides, they in- 
genuously add, such methods of doing 
business are extremely distasteful to 
people of refined sensibilities. The 
advertising manager of Lever Brothers 
prophesies that the scheme will not suc- 
ceed anyway, and likens it to the de- 
vice employed during the Boer War 
of putting firms’ advertising on the 
back of stamps so that people would 
see it as they licked the mucilage. Legal 
authorities are also up in arms, and 
suggest that the addressee might have 
a small case for damages against the 
Post Office. At themoment the Govern- 
ment is marking time, having sub- 
stituted ‘Come to Britain’ in place of 
the ‘British Goods Are Best’ joke. 
The hope is that, if foreigners respond 
in sufficient numbers to thisnewappeal, 
there will be no need for advertising 
the virtues of the tight little island. 


Let Georges Do It 


Since M. Clemenceau refused to an- 
swer, or even read, Senator Borah’s 
reply to his first letter on war debts, 
the Manchester Guardian felt called 
upon to write what it felt the Tiger 
would have been likely to say. This 
is the imaginary result: — 


My pear SENATOR, — 

A thousand thanks for your letter, which 
I have hastened to refrain from reading. 
It is, as I dare say you have remarked in the 
course of it, far from the kind of summer we 
should have desired, but possibly (as I pre- 
sume you will have observed) the weather 
will improve later. To Madame Borah, 
who (if she exists) will, I am sure, have 
joined in the kind regards which you are 
certain to have conveyed to me, I present 
my profound and cordial respects. In the 
matter of war debts two positions are 
possible — either we see eye to eye on the 
subject, or we do not. As I have not ac- 
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quainted myself with the contents of your 
letter, the point is undiscovered, and there- 
fore does not arise. 

I have the felicity, dear Senator, to ex- 
press to you my unending and completely 
unprejudiced admiration. 

Grorces CLEMENCEAU 


Try and Get It 


THE attempt of the British Labor Party 
to raise money in the United States 
for impoverished coal strikers has 
drawn down the fury of the Conserv- 
ative press. Most of the complaints 
are in prose, but the Morning Post 
felt so deeply moved that ‘Touch- 
stone’ — who on this occasion we sus- 
pect is Ian Colvin, the editor of the 
paper—has broken out in verse, 
writing what purports to be an imag- 
inary letter from Ramsay MacDonald 
to Miss Ellen Wilkinson, one of the 
Labor M.P.’s on the American Mis- 
sion. This is the way it goes: — 


Dear ELLEN, — 
I’m writing this letter, 
Though not very keen upon one, 
Because Comrade Cook thinks I ’d better, 
And therefore it has to be done. 
It is hard to be really enthusing 
And to work up the requisite sob; 
But I fear if I spoke of refusing 
That David might take on the job. 


I can’t shout too loud of ‘starvation,’ 
For that would be clearly untrue; 
But at least I can speak of privation, 
And I venture to hope that will do. 
You can ask for financial assistance 
On the ground that the men on the whole 
Lead a very much harder existence 
Than if they were gathering coal. 


You can speak of their noble endeavor, 
Of a spirit undaunted and fine, 

But don’t dwell upon Cook’s ‘Never, never!’ 
That is n’t a popular line. 

Don’t mention that while you are working 
I’m taking my ease by the sea, 

Or the Yanks might believe I was shirking. 
Fraternally, 


Ramsay MacD. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


Aus Meiner Dienstzeit, 1906-1918, by Field- 
Marshal Conrad von Hiétzendorf. Vienna: 
1926. 56 schillings. 


[Times Literary Supplement] 


Tuis is the fifth volume of the memoirs of 
Field-Marshal Conrad von Hétzendorf, and 
probably the last, as the author died on August 
25, 1925, in his seventy-third year. Consider- 
ing the scale of his work, to finish it he would 
have had to live another twenty years and to fill 
another fifteen volumes (not counting map sup- 
plements); the present installment, comprising 
one thousand large pages of text and some forty 
maps in a separate case, covers but the three con- 
cluding months of 1914. Seeing, on the other 
hand, the way in which his work is done, it might 
almost equally well be continued by somebody 
else, if the publishers are prepared to continue 
it. What Conrad has given us in his memoirs, 
and especially in the last volume, is a vast 
compilation of notes and documents, dumped 
down in masses, uncemented by a reasoned 
analysis, and therefore not suited for the ordi- 
nary reader, and not even for the military ex- 
pert, unless he specializes on the very subject. 

This, one might have thought, would impart 
a touch of drama to the work; but it does not 
— he lived and died unchanged in mind and un- 
shaken in conceit. His comments, wherever 
they occur, take mostly the character of nagging 
accusations, and are practically of no value, 
except as showing his narrow, bitter, unteach- 
able mind; but it is this spiritual poverty and 
blindness which make him truthful almost 
beyond anything which a more self-critical 
person could attain. Never has a man responsi- 
ble for a war drawn up such an indictment 
against himself as Conrad in his memoirs; 
seldom has an unsuccessful general admitted 
so much as he has in the fourth and fifth volumes; 
but then never was any man more firmly con- 
vinced to the very end that no blame could 
possibly attach to his own person. 

According to him, the Germans were responsi- 
ble for the Austrian military disasters. ‘We 
were fooled by the Germans, in diplomatic as 
well as in military matters,’ is his thesis. The 
Germans did not finish with France in the time 
they had expected, and at the very outset, 
because of Italy’s neutrality, had not been able 
to send as many divisions to the Russian front 
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as had originally been planned; and Hindenburg, 
with the very scant forces under his command, 
won in East Prussia most spectacular victories 
over armies several times more numerous than 
his own, instead of marching where Conrad 
wanted him, but where he would have had none 
of the advantages which enabled him to win them. 
No doubt, for sentimental reasons, the Germans 
were unduly preoccupied with East Prussia, 
and they have paid a heavy price for it. What 
probably annoyed Conrad most was the way in 
which some Vienna circles extolled the Germans, 
often beyond their real merit, and treated their 
own armies with a cynical, self-depreciating 
resignation, which lacked dignity, though not 
some justification. The chief of the Emperor’s 
Military Cabinet, Baron von Bolfras, wrote to 
Conrad on October 14, 1914: ‘I have by now 
submitted to His Majesty some 1600 recom- 
mendations for decorations, and in doing so have 
observed some rather characteristic things. 
Much good-will and smartness are mentioned; 
much stopping of panics; frequently gathering in 
of scattered troops; holding out in difficult 
positions; defense and saving of A.S.C. trans- 
ports, and so forth.’ Or, again, on October 18: 
‘The events of this war show how little flair we 
had in choosing our generals and also our regi- 
mental commanders.’ It hardly needs saying 
that it was Conrad and not Bolfras who was 
primarily responsible for the choice. 


First Essays on Advertising, by J. Murray Alli- 
son. London: Palmer and Company, 1926. 
11s. 6d. 

Bigger Results from Advertising, by Harold 
Herd. London: Allan and Company, 1926. 9s. 


[Spectator] 


In First Essays on Advertising, Mr. Allison, who 
was for many years advertising expert of the 
Times, writes with authority and long experience 
of the practical needs of the present and with 
vision of the future; so that the theorist as well as 
the business man can hardly fail to be impressed 
with the position which publicity must occupy in 
our lives. 

At the present moment from £50,000,000 to 
£100,000,000 a year is being spent on advertising 
by hard-headed men who find it a vital necessity 
to their business. Perhaps ten per cent of this 
indeterminate sum is wasted, although it has 
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been shown that even bad advertising is generally 
better than none at all. Perhaps also some of the 
publicity — for Bacchus and Venus — is directed 
toward unworthy objects. But this is a side 
track from the main argument, which is that 
advertising has already brought us better bread, 
better diet, better boots and transport, more 
reading and traveling, wider and keener contacts 
with life, and that it may be used in the future to 
make us also healthier, happier, and possibly 
wiser. 

Publicity is the expression of the urge to which 
all life is subject, to be and to become. Probably 
it is as old as life itself. The complicated ad- 
vertisements of birds and beasts at mating time, 
of which Professor Huxley writes so fascinatingly, 
are examples to the point. Every peacock is a 
poster. 

Publicity is no new art, although in its modern 
aspect it is entering on great new powers. Mr. 
Allison proves very clearly and simply how it 
makes increased production possible and there- 
fore cheapens the article for the public. If ad- 
vertising ceased, we should pay more for every- 
thing in common use to-day, and should get less 
value for our money. Three quarters of our 
luxuries and our newspapers and magazines — 
as at present produced — would vanish. The 
general strike taught us how much — perhaps 
too much — we have come to rely on the printed 
word. 

One curious thing about advertising is that 
competition helps the competitors. Advertising 
wars are the only wars in which both or all the 
protagonists win. This has been often proved; 
here in England the cocoa manufacturers began 
to advertise against each other and they all 
made fortunes. Then came a ‘cigarette war.’ 
Now the perfume-makers are startinga campaign. 
Two years ago a leading scent-maker told Mr. 
Allison that the saturation point had been 
reached in his industry. But there is ‘no sich 
thing’ as a saturation point, and to-day Vogue 
publishes more than forty pages of perfume 
advertisements in its three editions. 

Here are a few ideas out of a hundred sparks 
which fly from a turning of Mr. Allison’s pages: 
Why not insist on labeling British eggs? Foreign 
eggs should be labeled too, so that when you see 
‘Laid in Japan’ stamped on the shell you know 
what to expect! Why don’t architects advertise? 
And dentists? And stockbrokers, who now leave 
the field open to the bucket shops? Why isn’t 
there a good standard brand of rope and string 
advertised? Why don’t banks explain to us the 
advantages of thrift? Why don’t life insurance 
companies tell us clearly and often what their 
agents urge on us in conversation? 

There is no space to do more than commend 
Mr. Herd’s Bigger Results from Advertising. This 
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book largely deals with the mail-order business, 
but it also contains some very useful hints for 
anyone managing a business. There is also some 
highly interesting information as to the difference 
in ‘pulling’ power between a well and badly 
written advertisement and as to the psychology 
of the follow-up letter. As regards the former, 
Mr. Herd records a case where one bright ad- 
vertisement elicited fifty-four letters, whereas 
the same space in the same newspaper on a similar 
day, with poor text, ‘pulled’ only twenty-six 
replies. Chapters on office routine and ‘feeling 
the public pulse’ are excellent of their kind, but 
too technical for comment here. Mr. Herd’s book 
may be commended to business men, Mr. Alli- 
son’s to a wider public.also. Tout comprendre 
c’est tout pardonner: if advertising in England is 
sometimes crude and coarse, we shall change it, 
not by flouts and jeers, which cannot alter the 
operation of an economic law, but by a better 
understanding of its present functions and future 
powers. 


The Emerald, by Hilaire Belloc. London: Ar- 
rowsmith, 1926. 7s. 6d. 
[Daily Telegraph] 
Mr. Hiarre Bet10c is a remarkably fecund as 
well as versatile author. He rarely repeats him- 
self, and in his time he must have experimented 
in at least a score of literary types. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, to learn that this is his first 
attempt at a detective story, but as the informa- 
tion comes from himself it is doubtless authori- 
tative. Almost needless to say, now that he has 
set himself to a detective story, the outcome 
proves to be not at all an orthodox specimen of its 
kind. In fact, its only essential link with its genre 
is that it has a detective in it. He is, however, 
its least successful figure, because he comes 
straight out of comic opera, — one had almost 
said out of revue, — whereas the other characters, 
though heavily scored with caricature, maintain 
some affiliation with reality. A further difference 
from the ordinary detective tale is that it contains 
no mystery hidden from the reader until the last 
chapter. The secret is given away at the outset. 
The story, in short, is not anywhere one of crime; 
it is a kind of psychological extravaganza shot 
through with a peculiarly mordant vein of social 
satire. The satire is so incessant and so bitter 
at times that it is almost misanthropy, but there 
is no mistaking the intense cleverness or the 
singularly amusing quality of the book. It is 
sure of a considerable sale in this country, and 
possibly of an immense vogue in America, where 
it is quite likely to be accepted as an authentic 
picture of the decadent life of the British ruling 
class. It is illustrated by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
who again proves his own versatility by a series 
of exceedingly clever and characteristic drawings. 
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The International Anarchy, 1904-1914, by 
G. Lowes Dickinson. The Century Company, 
New York and London, 1926. $3.50. 


Tue belief that war is inconsistent with any state 
of society of which men need not be ashamed is 
not original with the@present generation. And 
unless the teachings offguch a book as The Inter- 
national Anarchy are led and made principles 
of action by individ and States, this genera- 
tion will not be the first to prefer the familiar 
habits and the familiar fears of our state of 
shame to the unfamiliar courage and humanity 
which would make possible something better. 
Mr. Dickinson’s theme is the story of secret 
diplomacy, of treaties which avow the purpose of 
the signatories to keep the peace, or to preserve 
the integrity of some small Power, but which 
expressly provide for the event of war or for the 
plunder of a Morocco, a Tripoli, a China; the 
story of the incredibly intricate and shoddy in- 
trigues which worked behind the scenesin Europe, 
in the Near and Far East, and in Africa, until the 
millions were called out to destroy each other and 
as much of Western civilization as they could. 

We have been urged to believe, in America, 
that secret diplomacy is vicious — how vicious, 
no ordinary man, even to-day, can easily conceive. 
But Mr. Dickinson, with patient and exhaustive 
scholarship, has beaten a plain path through the 
tangled and noxious undergrowth of international 
relationships leading up to the last catastrophe. 
In his investigations of treaties, telegrams, 
alliances, naval and military conventions, mem- 
oranda of diplomats, conferences, personalities, 
and policies, questions of the particular responsi- 
bility of any nation or group of nations become 
picayune. The myth of the solitary guilt of the 
Central Powers vanishes into thin air. The oppor- 
tunity is left for all men to understand the sig- 
nificance of the ‘anarchy of armed States’ in 
which the world still lives, and to resolve whether 
that anarchy shall be allowed to continue. 

That the existence of armaments is a cause of 
war, not of security; that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between ‘agyressive’ and ‘defensive’ 
wars; that the ‘balance of power’ means the 
effort of one group of nations to weigh heavier in 
the beam than some other; that ir the state of 


‘armed anarchy’ the Powers expect and prepare 
for war, and endeavor to ensure for themselves 
the maximum rewards when the conflict comes, 
and the greatest protection against defeat by 
alliances against potential enemies; that all the 
Great Powers participated and still participate in 
this condition — such are some of the theses 
which the author proves ad nauseam. And while 
dramatic interest is of small consequence in such 
a work, the degraded story of international 
quarrels, fears, and bargains, always with the 
threat of deaths by tens of thousands held in 
reserve, grows more and more absorbing as the 
author proceeds, with deepening eloquence, in his 
analysis. His comments upon the documents he 
cites seem to be dictated by the situation itself. 
Their terrible ironies are shaped by the unaided 
facts as no literary invention could shape them. 
But there is intellectual height in their simplicity. 
So might the abstract conscience of mankind 
lament with itself in bitter accusation. 

On his first page the author invites his reader to 
‘forget that he is an Englishman and remember 
that he is a man; for it is the future of mankind 
that is at stake.’ Is it too much to hope that 
Americans will make the same use of The Inter- 
national Anarchy? For the battle of Europe is 
our own, as we learned in the struggle that in- 
spired this great book. 


Hellas, by Georg Brandes. Authorized transla- 
tion by Jacob W. Hartmann. New York: 
The Adelphi Company, 1926. $2.50. 


Tuose who wish to strengthen into bonds of 
friendship a casual acquaintance with Greeks, 
past and present, cannot do better than to take 
with them to Greece Georg Brandes’s Hellas 
as a letter of introduction. The book is enlighten- 
ing, and readable as well, to those who do their 
journeying vicariously, and the great Dane 
proves himself an agreeable fireside companion, 
presenting the Iliad and Odyssey to us with as 
living a touch as he does the Greece of to-day in 
its tragic collapse. Unlike some scholars, Georg 
Brandes does not assume too much knowledge 
on the part of his readers, and we swim pleasantly 
through the volume without the terrifying sensa- 
tion of being too far above our depth. 








